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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan, 
in England. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1828. 
J. Murray. 

Here is “ laughter for a month,” and enter- 


hope. I like English flowers in my garden — 
great many; and king take all my china and 
glass. As you write so many things *bout 
Mirza Firouz, I think you send me some seeds 


| and roots not bad; and because I defend you to 


tainment for a year.—It is rare that an author | the king, and swear so much, little china and 


should be so perfectly master of the feelings of 
two utterly dissimilar countries as to be able 


to portray both minutely, and by the clever | 


grouping and juxtaposition of them make a 


| glass for me ve ie 


“ And now ‘Tete Mr. Morier), very 
probably, you will ask, How can you gather 
encouragement from such a letter as this ? for 


work so curious and amusing as the present. | it sounds very much like the story of the horse- 


But it is, in reality, not merely the acute 
observer and humorous sketcher of English 
manners, Mr. Morier: it is also Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan himself, with all his Persian notions, 
rejudices, and passions —two joined in one. 
n fact, it is evident, from internal demonstra- 
tion, that though the former has written the 
book, the sentiments are truly those of a Per- 
sian visitor to England; and two genuine letters 
with which the volumes set out, will readil 
point to the person whose actual opinions and 
adventures have furnished materials for this 
most amusing publication. 
The author tells us that he has been chiefly 
encouraged to proceed with the Hajji, not so 
much by the popularity of his preceding work, 
bs by the receipt of the following characteristic 
etter: — 
«* Tehran, 2ist May, 1826. 
‘¢ My dear friend,—I am offended with you, 
and not without reason. What for you write 
Hajji Baba, sir? King very angry, sir. I swear 
him you never write lies; but he say, yes— 
write. All people very angry with you, sir. 
That very bad book, sir. All lies, sir. Who tell 
you all these lies, sir? What for you not speak 
to me? Very bad business, sir. Persian people 
very bad people perhaps, but very good to you, 
sir. What for you abuse them so bad? I 
very angry. Sheikh Abdul Russool write oh ! 
very long letter to the king *bout that book, 
sir. He say you tell king’s wife one bad 
woman, and king kill her. I very angry, sir. 
But you are my friend, and J tell king, sheikh 
write all lie. You call me Mirza Firouz, I 
know very well, and say I talk great deal non- 
sense. When I talk nonsense ? Oh, you 
think yourself very clever man; but this Hajji 
Baba very foolish business. I think you sorry 
for it some time. I do not know, but I think 
very foolish. English gentlemen say, Hajji 
very clever book, but I think not clever 
at all_very foolish book. You must not be 
angry with me, sir. I your old friend, sir. 


God know, I your very good friend to you, sir. | be | 


But now you must write other book, and praise 
Persian peoples very much. I swear very 
much to the king you never write Hajji Baba. 
T hope dome will forgive me, sir. I not under- 
stand tter peoples, you know very well. I 
plain man, sir—speak always plain, sir; but I 
always very good friend to you. But why you 
wanes bout me? God know I your old friend. 

P.S. I got very good house now, and very 
good garden, sir; much better as you saw here, 
sir. English gentlemans tell me Mexico all 
silver and gold. You very rich man now, I 


ealer, who, in shewing-off his horse, received 
a kick in his ribs, and, although smarting 
under the pain, made up the best face he could, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Pretty playful creature, it is 
nothing but play!’ I proceed to assert, that I 
look upon it as an encouragement to have pro- 
duced any sort of sensation among a lively peo- 
ple like the Persians, by which they may be led 
to reflect upon themselves as a nation. Touch 
but their vanity, and you attack their most 
vulnerable part. Let them see that they can 
be laughed at, you will make them angry. 
Reflection will succeed anger; and with re- 
flection, who knows what changes may not be 
effected ? But having produced ghis effect, let 
me ask what further good may not be expected 
by placing them in strong contrast with the 
nations of Christianity, and more particularly 
with our own blessed country? And it is this 
which has been attempted in the following 
pages. In talent and natural capacity, the 
Persians are equal to any nation in the world. 
In good feeling and honesty, and in the higher 
qualities of man, they would be equally so, 
were their education and their government 
favourable to their growth. What is wanted, 
then, but some strong incentive to reflection ? 
And if an insignificant work as the one in 
question can have produced the feelings with 
which the foregoing letter has been written, 
what might not the labours of some of the high 
and mighty in genius and ability produce, if 
applied to the same purpose? A change in the 
edifice may be made, that is certain; the only 
question is, on what side of it shall we begin to 
knock down ?” 
se Atoping his style of language, I answered 
my friend’s letter ; and the following can be 
looked upon as of no consequence, excepting, 
perhaps, to illustrate the sort of answer which 
is likely to have weight with a Persian. 
** London, 10th Sept. 1826. 
“‘ My dear friend,—I have received your 
letter, and I pray that your shadow may never 
ess. As for Hajji Baba, what for you not 
read that book before you write me such letter, 
sir? Sheikh Abdul Russool great fool; he eats 
dirt, and knows no better ; but you, Mashallah ! 
you very clever man, sir, now vizier, how you 
not read before you write? You say Hajji 
Baba all lies. To be sure all lies. Thousand 
and One Nights all lies. All Persian story- 
books lies; but nobody angry about them. 
Then why for you angry with me? You say 
Persian people very good to me. Perhaps, not 
kill me, not make me Mussulman ; that very 





good ; thank you, sir, for that ; but that’s all. 


Reames > SET ne REO 
| You say you my very good friend, sir. Yes, 
sir, you my very good friend. You lie and 
swear for me to shah, that very good; but one 
thing little bad. Yousay because Mexico rich, 
I very rich. That not very clever, sir. If I 
say, because shah very rich, you very rich, that 
stupid. I same as was; but you great vizier 
now, and got very good house, and very good 
garden. I send you, Inshallah! some seeds 
and roots by ship to India or Constantinople, 
and if you go on swearing so much to shah, 
perhaps send some china and glass. I hope you 
forgive me, sir; I not understand flatter peo- 
ples; you know very well I plain man, sir— 
speak alway plain, sir; but I always good 
friend to you. But why you write such bad 
letter tome? God know I your old friend. 

“ P.S. I got very good wife now, and very 
good child, sir. You d vizier now, and got 
all silver and gold, and shawls, and turquoise. 
I like silver and gold and nice things. As you 
write such bad letter, and so much abuse, and 
tell me I say lies, I think you send me some 
silver and gold ; and because J got good wife 
and child now, little shawls and turquoise for 
me very good.” 

As reviewers of good taste, we shall now 
leave to pass over all the preparations, &c. in 
Persia, for the outfit and departure of the em- 
bassy to England,* and hasten forward to the 
contact of the strangers with our own country. 
The voyage to England affords a pleasant pre. 
lude of what the reader may expect when the 
orientals arrive there; but we omit its whim, to 
land them at Plymouth, where they are taken to 
an inn, or “ caravanserai.”"—* What (observes 
the Persian) was our astonishment, when we 
alighted at the door of a house, at ‘the gate of 





nae phe would except a notice of the presents 
‘or our gracious king.— ‘* Considering 

concerned in the embassy now in con- 
templation, and that much of its credit or discredit would 
accrue to me, from the nature of the presents by which it 
» I became very anxious to make 
ves, whose good qualities being both 
le and useful tothe shah of England, might cement 
good understanding b our respective states. 
Many of both sexes were brought to me, who had been 
taken from the harems and households of the principal 
men and merchants of Ispahan; but few met with my 


anessbetion, because few were in the arts 
which 1 conceived would be prized 
w 





itched upon a second, who 
was celebrated for boiling rice well, and for her skill in 
com) provocatives; so that whoever ate of her 
handiwork might be 
other person ; and this I was the highest com- 
iment that could be paid to a crowned head, who ought, 
justice and consistency, to live twice as long as r 
mortals. To these, as saonnee of the bodily strength of 
our eastern subjects, I a ivan, or prize-fighter, 
a negro whose teeth were filed into saws, of a temper 
as ferocious as his aspects who could throw any man of 
his weight to the , carry a jackass, devour a sheep 
whole, eat fire, make a fountain of his inside, so as to 
act asa spout.” Another matchless.article, procured with 
srratatdian over the wives of the shah of England. | th 
of over wives o! e 
head of the law, with despair in his heart, heightened 





jealousy, at length submitted to part with his treasure ; 
ai Mirwari, or the Pearl, for that was his name, was 
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which stood several denominations of Franks, 
without their hats, and two or three women 
unveiled, all ready to receive us, and who, 


lacing themselves in-a sort of pow. pre- 
Joded “ther ambassador until they reached a 
room fitted up with looking-glasses, and sur- 
rounded by many contrivances too numerous 
now to mention. The mehmandar then told 
us that this was to be our habitation for the 
present, and added, that whenever we wanted 
any thing, we had only to pull a string pen- 
dant from the wall, when slaves ready to obey 
our orders would appear, quicker than even the 
gins did to Aladin. All this bewildered our 
senses. Here we were in a house which no 
shah of Persia, since the days of N 
could have seen, not even in a dream—fitted 
up with more luxuries than decked our largest 
with windows glazed with the purest 
glass—with carpets such little account, 
that every one walked over them in their 
shoes—with walls beautifully painted—with 
chairs enough to seat all the elders of Tehran ; 
in short, with such inconvenient abundance, 
that it was long before we could be convinced 
to look upon it as the abode of the stranger. 
* Adieu,’ said ,we, ‘ adieu, the vaunted ~~ 
tality of the East, if this is the way 
stranger is received by the European!’ But 
what was still more ext i » we had 
remained in this state of surprise not a few 
minutes, when in came a fair-faced daughter 
of England, asking us through the mehmandar, 
whether we should like to ‘see our beds ;’ at 
least so we understood her. We knew of no 
other. beds than those which we carried about 
and spread on the floor, and therefore we all 
willingly pressed forwards to the sight; and 
here our. wonder was again excited. The 
shah’s throne, on which he sits to administer 
justice, and to make the two extremities of the 
world tremble, was not more magnificent than 
the bed intended for the ambassador. It must 





raised a canopy of rich stuffs, from which were 
suspended curtains as ample as those which 
screen the hall of Tehran. The seat was 
overlaid with the softest and most luxuriant 
mattresses, and pillows to recline upon were 
raised one above the other in h Here 
our moonfaced conductress that the 
ambassador should Re the t; atid the 
invitation, a8 may + was i 
po: apne omega hediomn sy Hed 
as it was set 
wlihses dbo. leiat tadlaliom of.0 anille oo 0 
blush on her * Allah! there is but one 
Allah," aendctined Mirea Fireuas * Tam tno 
state of amazement. To eat dirt is one 
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fise; and that our star is labouring hard in our 
service. We have nat only the repose of para- 
dise made ready for us, but also the houris 
thereof awaiting our pleasure.’ Of a sudden a 
gteat uensation appeared to be made in the 
caravanserai, and the ambassador was informed 
that the Circassian was arrived. The infidels, 
still treating her with the same attentions 
that we remarked on board ship, were 
bringing her straight to Mirza Firouz, when 
they were prevented by the sagacity of Seid 
and Mahboob. Not one of them could under- 
stand that she was only a slave ; the mehman- 
dathimself, when he reached England, seemed 
to take part with his own countrymen in pay- 
ing her a respect that was not her due. 
«Where shall we put @ lady ?’ said he to the 
autiiassador. ‘ ly, indeed!’ said Mirza 
Firouz; * what words are these? You know 
better than I that she is no lady; that she is 
only a poor slave; and, therefore, for the love 
of All, do not allow her to be treated as a lady. 
Give her a corner, and there let her sit.’ ”’ 


All the way to London was equally full 
of wonders ; but his reception in the capital 
was still more displeasing to the ambassador, 


than the conduct of the worthy admiral at 
the outpost. He expected all the world to 
have been turned out to meet him, and was 
enraged at being trotted quite unceremoniously 
to his appointed residence. 


the carriage with his temper all crooked, totally 
ignorant whether in so doing the hour was for- 
tunate or unforturiate. Nobody appeared be- 
fore him to say, ‘ you are welcome ;’ no one 
with a present in his hand to greet him; not 
éven a pomegranate was offered him; and 
rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he threw 
himself in despair upon a sofa. In vain was he 


sweetmeats, fruits, and ices, which had been 
prepared, and which the English mirzas and 
the mebmandar assured him had been provided 
at the express orders of the government— 
nothiag would console him—he swore his face 
was black, and black he swore it should remain. 
The mehmandar then presented him some food 
in a dish, and asked whether he would not eat. 
* Eat!’ said the ambassador ; ‘ if all your re- 
ceptions are like this, aud if you think to wipe 

the di ee ee oe 


then.’ ‘ But do you count the British mirzas 
for nothing ?’ said the mehmaiidar. 
indeed !’ exclaimed he ‘in a fury; ‘ did we 
send a writer of firmans, and a clipper of paper 
to your ambassadors ? t words are these ? 
Don’t beat the air with more useless words ! 
My fice is black ; your face is black ; and your 

t’s face will also be blackened (praise 
fe to God !) th t the world when this 
fact.is known !° ing that nothing could be 
wade of him in this humour, we left him to 
roll on the sofa, whilst Seid rubbed his feet, and 
Feridoon, the barber, kneaded his back and 
relief more effectual 
than from the mirzas or the 
mehmandar. I consoled myself for the miseries 
of the last hour ing the company of my 


“Toand 

countrymen. I found them settled near the 
en of the house, in a large room, sup- 
at one end by two pillars, surrounded 
with chairs, and by a large wooden 
case mounted on four legs. Here they had 
carpets; arranged their saddles 


spread their 





their carbines, swords, 





‘¢ The ambassador (we ate told) got out of 


invited to partake of a magnificent repast of 
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and pistols; and had made all the arrange- 
ments usual in a caravanserai. There was no 
end to the many strange things which we had 
to say to each other. They had travelled 
through the country in a style worthy of kings, 
for their carriage was provided with every con. 
venience ; horses ready harnessed at frequent 
intervals were awaiting their arrival to carry 
them on with increased rapidity ; and they had 
not once had recourse to either sword or car. 
bine, such little impediment had they found. 
*Tis true they were obliged to proceed whether 
they would or not; for the inexorable driver 
would not give them time even to prepare.a 
kalioun ; but they found so much pleasure in 
being as it were masters, whilst every body 
seemed slaving and toiling for their advantage, 
that, to hear them talk, they would not have 
cared if the journey had never come to a close. 
On arriving at the house in London, they 
were at a loss, amidst the variety of rooms 


y-| which it contained, where to deposit them. 


selves; but knowing from experience how much 
more convenient and safer it was to keep to- 
gether, and to sleep under éach other's protec. 
tion, they settled to remain where I found them, 
rather than to take separate beds and separate 
rooms at the top of the house. They were 
visited every morning by a good old infidel, 
a doctor, so they thought, who had been 
very kind to the cook, who felt unwell from 
the hag oy of the journéy. He had gene- 
rously felt his pulse, and had sent his deputy 
to give the proper medicines. We were ex- 
pressing our admiration of Frank doctors, 
when, at this very moment, the said old man 
came in, accompanied by the mehmandar. We 
all rushed to have our pulses felt, and our 
tongues looked at, which is the Frank mode 
of ascertaining health, when the mehmandar, 
to our astonishment, burst into fit of ee. 
* What news is this ?? said he; ‘ what do you 
do thus for ?? * He is our doctor, praise be to 
God !’ said the cook; * he has cured the pain 
in my heart.’ * Doctor !’ exclaimed the Frank ; 
* he is no doctor —he is my uncle!’ ‘* Well,’ 
said I, ‘ and suppose he is? he may be a doctor, 
and your uncle too: there is no harm in that, 
is there?’ ‘* But he is: one of the omrahs, a 
lord, and a man of the sword ; he never made 
up a drug in his life.’ ‘ How should we know 
that,’ said the cook; ‘ how are we to distin. 

ish between your lords and your doctors?’ 
is puzzled the mehmandar ; for truly every 
body seemed to be on an equality in this 
strange country. To judge of people by their 
dress-here was impossible. Finery certainly 
was not the criterion: for if it were, then 
those who drove the coaches in the streets, 
and those who stood behind them, muat be 
the nobility of the. land,— for they were the 
finest drest people we saw. We found, when 
we came to draw inferences from all that met 
e, that our difficulties increased ; and 


our e 

therefore, until our senses should have become 
more expanded, we thought the best plan for 
the present was to seat ourselvés upon the 
hill of patience, and on DATS 5 nee 


t upon the of novelty.” . 
“Ute ae eee ealanhe 
sians exceeding] 


*¢ Mohamed . the Locman of our party, 


who was constantly endeavouring to acquire 


reasons for what we saw, was of opinion, 


that England being an i it was necessary 
Saive remade Tobi Lesichs wo ts Pe 
sia, were spread over the surface of her terri- 


she would form one vast city, and no 
ie walk be left for agriculture. But Per- 





sia being a country the limits of which were 
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little how much of her 
surface was covered by buildings; there would 
always be plenty to spare. And this remark, 
he was confirmed by the well-known 
cireumstante, that every man in Persia thought 
it incumbent upon him to build a new house 
for himself, and leave the house of his father 
to fall into ruin: whereas in England the son 
came into ion of his father’s house, and 
felt himself bound to keep it in repair: as 
naturally as in Persia the son becomes the 
owner of his father’s fur coat, and the daughter 
of her mother’s state trowsers, feeling them. 
selves bound to cherish and preserve them.” 
“We ,’ continues the author, “ the 
first night very ill. Each of us had a bed, 
the curtains of which were so pretty, that we 
longed to cut them up for alcoloks,* or to bind 
them ‘round our waist ; but we were unaccus- 
tomed to their heavy coverings, and found, 
after we had been a short time under them, 
that our coat and trowsers became disagree- 
ably o ive. We all , that certain 
white pieces of loose linen, which accompanied 
each bed, would make excellent shirts; and 
Taki, the ferash, who had only one, deter- 
mined immediately to improve his stock. The 
whole household was on the stir long before 
the Franks thought of moving; but Mohamed 
Beg was much puzzled about the true hour for 
saying his morning prayer, for we heard no 
muezgins to announce it from the mosques ; 
and besides, the nights were so much loi 
than any we had been accustomed to, that we 
had almost settled amongst ourselves that the 
sun never rose in this ill-conditioned city. We 
had walked about the house for several hours 
almost in total darkness, and were in despair 
waiting for the dawn, when, at length, we 


heard noises in the street, indicating that the 
inhabitants were awake. During the whole 
night, at intervals, we had watched the cries 


of what were evidently guards of the night, 
who, like the keshekchis on the walls of the 
Ark,+ announce that all is right; but those 
we now heard were quite different. At first, 
we thought they might be nuezzins appointed 
to cry out the Frangi azan, the invitation to 
the inhabitants to arise and pray ; and, indeed, 
looking at them through the twilight, we were 
confirmed in our idea, for they were dressed in 
black, as all the English men of God are; but 
we were evidently mistaken, because, although 
they uttered their éry'in 4 variety of loud shrill 
tones, yet still no one seeméd to rise a moment 
the sooner, or to have the least idea of praying 
on their account. And still we were uncer- 
tain; for when the day had completely broken, 
Mohamed Beg came running in, in great joy, 
exclaiming,* Muezzin! muezzin!’ and point- 
ing to the top of one of the minars, which are 
Fines on all _ houses, we there saw one of 
these street clergymen, crying out his profes- 
sion of faith with all his might.” ¢ 

So much for the chimney-sweepers. 

“ As the day advanced, strange noises, such 
a8 we never hear in our cities, became ‘audible. 
Among others, we distinguished a bell, whose 
sound, similar to that sometimes-heard from 
the churches of the Armenians, at Julfa and 

in, made us again suppose that this 
might be the true mode of calling the Franks 
te their devotions; but it appeared to be the 
signal for a general cleaning of houses and 
This operation was the business 

of women ; and we imagined that it must have 
something to do with their religion, for they 
performed it as an act of penance, on their 


* The under vest, usually made of flowered chin 
- + The king of Pemsia’s palace is s0 called” 





knees. And we found too that our dwn hotise 
was undergoing the same ceremony ; for, to 
our astonishment, we discovered that women, 
provided no doubt by the government for our 
use, had slept under the same roof with tis, 
and were doing that which is the business of 
our ferashes, or carpet-spreaders.” 

Their early visitors are whimsically painted ; 
but for the present we pass them by, as well as 
a royal audience, in order to give in this Num- 
ber the entertaining account of the calls of the 
English dames. 

‘* Our house was thronged with the women of 
London, and with those tongues of theirs, 
which, as Saadi saith, ‘ make the heart to talk, 
and the foot to walk, without the mehmandari 
of the head,’ they set on foot a sort of pilgri- 
mage to the shrine of this unfortunate maiden. 
But in so doing, Allah! Allah! wonderful 
sights did they exhibit to us poor sons of the 
faithful. Marvellous eyes! without mercy, 
without compassion were they! I really saw 
some beauties among them, before whom our 
blessed king of kings (upon whom be mercy 
and peace!) would be happy to creep on his 
hands and knees. They, however, cared so 
little about being seen, that it never occurred 
to them once to attempt to throw a veil over 
their faces. Poor Franks! thought we, to 
be restricted only to one for life! If our 
divine prophet had set up his staff here, instead 
of the blessed regions of Mecca, he would have 
given his followers six instead of four. For 
my part, I died daily ; and as for our ambas- 
sador, we all saw how it would be! His heart 
would become roast meat before another moon 
was over, and he would soon be reduced to the 
veriest * Majnoon’ that ever got thin upon 
cheek nurture and eye food. But day after 
day they came to see the Circassian, bringin 
with them all sorts of toys and presents ; all 
out of compassion, said they, to her imprisoned 
and deplorable state of slavery. Some gave her 
pictures, others dolls, others books. Dilferib 
was grateful for their attentions, and deplored 
their degraded state ; but she became ind t 
when they endeavoured to persuade her, and 
even to attempt force, to wear their stockings. 
To her astonishment they protested that no. 
thing could be more indecent than to appear 
with naked feet. ‘* How?’ exclaimed Dilferid, 
* you make such a point of covering your legs, 
and still, in defiance of all modesty, you expose 
a faces ! mr ideas of decency you must 

ave indeed! All women’s legs are alike. 
There can be no immodesty in leaving them 
naked; for nobody, by seeing them, could 
know one woman from another; but the face, 
that sacred spot, sacred to modesty, sacred to 
the yvaze of none but a husband; that which 
ought to be covered with the most serupulous 
Cclicacy; that you leave uncovered, to’ be 
stared at, criticised, laughed at, by every im- 
pudent varlet that chooses. Allah! Allah !’ 
exclaimed the offended Dilferib, to a young 
female infidel, who was one day pressing upon 
her acceptance a pair of long cotton stockings, 
* Astafarallah! Allah forgive me! Are you 
mad? Has your brain become diseased? Give 
me free legs, a muffled face, and the favour of 
the holy prophet, and say no more. Strange 
ill-luck has ours been that has brought us to a 
country where the women cover their legs, and 
uncover their faces!’ But with all their good 
nature towards Dilferib, there was part of 
their conduct which we could in nowise un- 
derstand. Although they all freely came to 
see her, yet not one would help to cheer her 
solitude by procuring her a companion. ‘ Who 





wotnan who is not married to the man she 
lives with? It was as much as their repu- 
tations were worth.’ There was one person 
to whom the ambassador offered various ad. 
van , if she would live with atid educate 
his slave, who became quite outrageous at: such 
a proposal. She would walk and talk with 
men in the open streets, look at men, take 
them by the arm, be visited by men, and 
nobody would think the worse of her for such 
doings ; but she became all rage and fury the 
moment it might be said of her, that she did 
the like with one of her own sex, who stood in 
the predicament of the unoffensive Dilferib. 
Now, what should we say of such a woman in 
our country! Why, her hair would be cut 
off, and she would be paraded throughout the 
city on an.ass, with her face to its rump, and 
its tail in her hand, and then thrust out into 
the open desert, as one soiled with impurities, 
Such is the difference of manners in different 
countries !”’ 

(A continuation in our next.) 





———— 
Treland ; its Evils, and their Remedies. By 
M. 'T. Sadler. 8vo. pp. 414. London, 1828. 
Murray. 
Tuts is a valuable work; but there are some 
circumstancés connected with it which are not 
a little singular. In the first place, it is written 
by a gentleman who, as far as we urder- 
stand,’ is not connected in any way with Ire. 
land, and who at the present moment is 
Mayor of the great manufacturing town of 
Leeds: secondly, although a very large book of 
the kind (consisting of nearly 500 pages), it is 
stated to be merely a prelude, or an avant. 
courier, to a three-volume work on Population : 
and, thirdly, to add to all this singularity, the 
Introduction, (which is extended to the space 
of fifty-eight pages,) is solely confined to the 
forthcoming volumes, and no reference 
whatever to the present essay. 
Having premised so much, we shall proceed 
to the examination of the book itself, 
The first object of Mr. Sadler’s work is to 
disprove two dogmas which are very common 
amongst a certain elass of persons, viz. that the 
distresses of Ireland are to & superfluous 
population ; and that those distresses are mul. 
tiplied and ed by the universal nse of 
the potato.. The principal arguments which 
he adduces on this subject are the following: 
first, that Ireland, instead of not ng 
sufficient for the sustenance of its itants, 
produces far more of the necessaries of life 
than they ever consume, éxporting as they do 
a greater quantity of edible products than pro. 
bably any other country of equal extent in the 
whole world; and that. Ireland suffered in 
former times from 4 contrary extreme—namely, 
a paucity of people. 
“* With regard to the former,” as he ob- 
serves, “ it is singular enough, that in ore and 
the same breath, Providenee is arraigned for 
bringing too many human beings into exists 
ence, and for affording sure means of sustenta- 
tion to their increasing numbers by a stupen- 
deus provision of nature, hitherto almost un- 
touched, rather than exhausted, and probably, 
in reference to any future population of the 
earth, inexhaustible. As it respects Ireland, 
millions upon millions of aeres, now totally 
waste and idle, a little industry, diretted, and 
aided by what is called capital, would enrich 
with this subterraneous harvest, and at the 
same time clothe with cattle ‘a thousand’ of 
her barren ‘ hills,’ so as to sustain and satisfy 
many millions of human beings more than are 
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now often almost starved (ten times as many; 
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is the lowest calculation of our ablest agricul- 


tural authorities): but this natural expedient, 
equally dictated by humanity, policy, and ne- 
cessity,, does not chime in with the current 
notions. It is deemed more desirable to dis- 
sipate British capital in expatriating British 
subjects; in planting dubious friends, if not 
future enemies, in distant quarters; peopling 
the northern deserts of America, or the arid 
regions of Southern Africa, or even the con- 
tinent and remote islands of the Southern 
Ocean ; and thus, in a vast plurality of cases 
terminating human misery, instead of relieving 
it. Such is the policy which is now beginning 
to be recommended from high places, even as 
it regards England: the very ‘ thews and 
sinews’ of the empire are to be transferred to 
distant climes, in order to increase our internal 
prosperity and strength! Regarding the latter, 
they may, indeed, differ a little at present ; 
but, ing Ireland, the greatest unanimity 
prevails: Ireland must be depopulated to be 
enriched.” ~ 

After noticing the circumstance, that the food 
of the native Irish was principally, if not ex- 
clusively, vegetable, long before the potato was 
known in Europe, he thus replies to those who 
are ly dunning us with the remark, 
that all the miseries of Ireland are attributable 
to the food of the peasantry: —‘‘ It is the 
misfortune of the Irish, not to be able to 
afford themselves any thing more palatable 
than potatoes—this is charged upon them as an 
evidence of their voluntary barbarism; they 
cannot obtain labour (for reasons which will be 
presently pointed out)—this is to brand them 
with the crime of idleness !” 

-His next mt is—that food has in- 
creased in m greater proportion than the 
population; in proof of which, he adduces the 
following facts: first, that in 1725, when Ire- 
land “* only numbered seventy-one inhabitants 
on a square mile, she imported grain, in ordi- 
nary times, to the amount of twenty or thirty 
thousand quarters annually; but when her 
population on the same space became trebled, 
she not only (of necessity) subsisted that num- 
ber, and certainly not worse than at the former 
period, but actually exported a surplus of much 
above a million quarters !’’— And _ secondly, 
* that a century ago, the population, then being 
but a little more than two millions, could not 
sy, itself with grain; but that now, with 
its inhabitants trebled, it is not only enabled so 
to do, but to export at least ten millions of 
bushels, as well as six times the amount in 
‘ cattle (perhaps about thrice as many head), as 
at the former period.” 

On the subject of absenteeship, the ancient 
enemy of Ireland, or, as it has been called, 
** the cut-purse of the empire,’’ our author is 
equally clear and convincing. He attributes 
the rm of it to the extent of the forfeitures 
which took place in early times, and at various 

; and which have been estimated by 

Clare to amount to more than eleven- 
twelfths of the whole island. These forfeitures, 
it is well known, fell principally upon ancient 
English rietors, who were successively dis- 
penaapl soranel times over. ‘* Had the pro- 
perty in Ireland, forfeited from time to time, 
conferred upon those who were residents 
in the country, or likely to remain so, such 
spoliations, though inflicting great individual 
suffering, would not, perhaps, have materially 
impoverished it: but when they were bestowed 
upon those who did not reside in it, upon a 
mere unregarded engagement that they would 
do so; or who, residing there, were, in conse- 
quence of these accessions of fortune, too often 
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tempted to leave it for an establishment nearer 
the focus of the empire ; or, still more culpable, 
who were thus enabled to spend their acquired 
wealth beyond the boundaries of the British 
dominions,—then and thus was it that the evils 
of absenteeism commenced, and, by the sure 
and constant operation of this adequate cause, 
the impoverishment of Ireland has been begun 
and continued, and will never end, till, by some 
means or other, this crying injury shall be 
abated.” 

Having traced the’ origin of absenteeism— 
the poverty and wretchedness it occasions, as 
well as the injury it inflicts on society, he next 
proceeds to notice the expedients which have, 
at various times, been proposed in behalf of 
Ireland ; and, first, émigration—or, as a cor- 
respondent of Mr. Wilmot Horton’s has re- 
cently called it, “‘ the emigration trade.” ‘ I 
appeal to nature and to God,” are the eloquent 
terms in which he sums up his remarks on this 
subject,—‘“ whether, in this country, human 
beings are superfluous. Let the thirty millions 
of uncultivated acres, out of the seventy-seven 
which these islands comprise, as well as those 
boundless unimproved ‘ wastes of the ocean’ by 
which they are surrounded, to use Lord Bacon’s 
expression, finally answer this question. If you 
want food, therefore, here it is to be obtained 
in supplies that defy calculation; if you want 
labour, here it presents itself to an unlimited 
extent, and of the most practicable as well as 
beneficial kind. But our political economists, 
disgusted with proposals so obvious and natural, 
turn from them, like Naaman did from the 
prophet, in contempt ; and require some great 
and imposing remedies to be applied, some 
mysterious incantations to be pronounced, and 
cruel rites to be performed, in order to the re- 
lief of our country. Above all, it seems, we 
are now to seek relief in an expedient which 
has hitherto been regarded as one of the deepest 
of human punishments; and the most unequi- 
vocal proofs of the divine displeasure, the ex- 
pulsion and final dispersion of part of the tribes 
of our Israel.”” ‘* And who, let me again ask,” 
he adds, “is it pro to send forth ?— 
Helpless infancy? I believe not. Decrepit 
age and incurable disease ?—Certainly not ; we 
are hardly, as yet, prepared to remove the poor 
from our presence when debilitated by weak- 
ness and disease; as it is said was the practice 
of the Romans, who exposed such in the isle of 
Esculapius. No. The emigrants are to be 
com of the able-bodied, the young, and 
the healthful—in a word, the élite of the em- 
pire ; these are to be bribed, starved, and con- 
veyed out of the country. Such are they whom 
the standard of emigration is unfurled to col- 
lect, and a bounty of a sixty-pounds’ loan 
offered ; and while it is mustering its recruits, 
its language is, ‘ let the dead bury their dead; 
follow thou me !’”’, 

His next inquiry is as to the expediency of 
enlarging or incorporating farms—a measure 
which he decidedly opposes, as being cruel to 
the present inhabitants, immoral in its effects, 
the cause of constant outrages and insurrec. 
tious, and unn as a remedial measure. 
In proof of the inutility of banishing these 
poor persons from their homes, and thus leaving 
them, as in many cases they would be, without 
the means of procuring shelter,—he states the 
following facts:—‘‘ There are in Ireland 
6,801,821 persons: calculating that there are 
between five and six persons to every family, 
and supposing that there were neither town 
nor city in the whole island—that there were 
no manner of employment or pursuit but agri- 
culture,—there are still ten acres of the most 
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fertile land in the world to each family, one 
acre of which, we are assured on all hands, 
would far more than suffice for the sustenance 
of each, as they are content to live; and, after 
all, only two-thirds of the island is are yet under 
culture.” 


We certainly agree with Mr. Sadler, that to 
act in this arbitrary way towards those pvor 
people is neither necessary nor justifiable; but, 
notwithstanding all he has stated to the con. 
trary, we are decidedly of opinion, that every 
opportunity should be taken by the landed 
gentry of Ireland to encourage a better class of 
tenantry, and not to hold out to the poorest of 
the poor the prospect of a settlement, unless at 
the same time they can give them the where.~ 
with-all to suppert the independence at which 
they aim. 

At page 169 our author commences his pro. 
positions in behalf of Ireland ; the first of which 
is—we give his own words :— 

“ T would have the legislature pass a law, 
by which the, great English owners of Irish 
estates should be empowered to cut off the en- 
tail of their Irish property, in favour of the 
junior branches of their family, on condition 
that those on whose behalf it should be done 
should be residents in the country, otherwise 
their interest, thus created, to revert back to 
the heir-at-law. For example, I would enable 
an Ear! Fitzwilliam to will his Irish property, 
under such limitation, to one or more of his 
younger sons, any legal obstacle to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

His next proposition is, “‘ that a reformed 
system of poor-laws should be instantly esta. 
blished, founded upon the humane principle, 
but avoiding the errors, of those of England, in 
being more completely adapted to the altered 
circumstances of the times;—that there, as 
here, wealth should be compelled to assist des- 
titute poverty, in proportion to its means; but 
that, dissimilar to our practice, that assistance 
should, in all cases, excepting in those of actual 
incapability from age or disease, be connected 
with labour.” 

The introduction of the poor-laws into Ire. 
land is a very important point; and as it is 
one which has already excited, and is likely to 
excite, great attention, we shall enter into it a 
little more fully than we otherwise should feel 
ourselves justified in doing. 

We believe—at least we hope—it will be 
admitted, that the poor of these islands—we 
mean the aged and infirm, and those who are 
incapable of exertion—are entitled to some re- 
lief, and are not to be allowed to perish in the 
streets; or, as the poet has it, to be 

* Deserted in their utmost need, 
By those their former labours fed.” 

We shall, therefore, only refer our readers 
to Mr. Sadler’s book for the various facts which 
he has deduced from America, from the Nether- 
lands, and from almost every country in Europe, 
in favour of such a measure ; and having so done, 
we shall merely offer a few observations on the 
objections which have been started at various 
times to this charitable provision. 

A great deal has been said of late respecting 
the increase of pauperism, and the enormous 
expense it occasions; but it would seem, by a 
table which is given at p. 245 of this volume, 
and which has every appearance of being found- 
ed on correct data, that, compared with the 
public revenue 150 years ago, the poor-rate 
nearly amounted to one-half; whereas, at the 
present period it comes to little more than 
one-tenth. And as to the comparative num- 
ber of paupers: about the Revolution, they 
amounted to one-fourth of the people ; at pre- 
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sent, their relative number is diminished to 
one-twelfth. 

The increase of the population of Ireland, as 
compared with that of England, has been men- 
tioned as an almost insurmountable difficulty 
in the way of the introduction of poor-laws 
into Ireland: let us attend to the fact. The 

pulation of Ireland appears by the returns to 
ie increased in thirty years 61 per cent; 
while the increase in the population of Eng- 
land for a like term, supposing it to augment 
from 1821 to 1831 as it has done from 1811 to 
1821, will amount to 55 per cent. In other 
words, every hundred individuals in England 
will in the course of those thirty years have 
multiplied into 155, as in Ireland they have 
into 161—a difference, on the whole, of about 
34, per cent, to be distributed through the space 
of thirty years. 

Amongst the many grounds which our author 
adopts for the introduction of the poor-laws 
into Ireland, is the following: that the want 
of such a provision, by compelling these poor 
creatures to resort to this country in droves, or, 
as Doctor Chalmers terms it, like ** hosts of 
locusts,” is a grievous injury to the working- 
classes of England ; and in order, at the same 
time, to correct this evil, and to punish the 
persons to whom it is in a great measure attri- 
butable, he proposes that the property of ab- 
sentees (properly such) should contribute in 
at least a two-fold proportion to this national 
charity. 

It appears by a table which is given towards 
the latter part of the volume, that of the nine- 
teen millions and a half of acres which Ireland 
contains, there are at this moment 4,900,000 
uncultivated and perfectly capable of improve- 
ment. This might afford employment to mul- 
titudes in that country; and surely we may 
add, in the words of Mr. Sadler, ** It is far 
less wild a scheme, and infinitely more pa- 
triotic a one, to clear the wilds and drain the 
bogs of our own country, than those of Canada ; 
while the expense would be beyond measure 
less; the capital meantime would be preserved 
to the country, however expended; and the 
public interest in it amply secured by the 
fruitful domains which would thus, from time 
to time, be pledged to the country.” 

There is a curious fact mentioned by Mr. 
Sadler, with reference to the all over- 
populousness of Ireland, namely, that there is 
less poverty where the population is great, 
than where it is less. For instance, Ulster, 
which is the most populous province in Ireland, 
is decidedly the most affluent; while Con- 
naught, on the other hand, the worst peopled, 
is confessedly the most wretched part of the 
country. And the same may be said with re- 
gard to the two other provinces. 

That the population is too great, as com- 
pared to the employment which the country 
at present affords, there can be no doubt ; but 
sufficient is stated in the publication before us, 
to prove that the resources of Ireland are quite 
sufficient to raise her in the scale of nations, 
and that they only require to be placed in the 
ay view, to enable the public to benefit 

y them. And here it is that we think Mr. 
Sadler’s book will render a very essential ser- 
vive, by turning public attention into the 

instead of allowing it to centre 

on one point exclusively —a point of great 

importance certainly, but one which can never 

be d without exciting feelings of ani- 

mosity and ill-will, and from which the most 

sanguine can expect nothing that is likely to 

- give general satisfaction, 





Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 8vo. 
pp. 79. H. Colburn. 

Tue history of this production has been fre- 
quently stated. The two Discourses were 
written by Sir Walter Scott for the use of a 
young friend about to enter upon the ministry ; 
but whose course of life being altered, the 
kind-hearted author has permitted him to use 
them in the way of publication, instead of 
delivering them from the pulpit. This consent 
is announced in the following words : 

‘“¢ They were never intended for publication, 
as nobody knows better than yourself; nor do 
I willingly consent that they should be now 
given to the press, as it may be thought that 
I have intermeddled with matters for which 
I have no commission. I have also to add, 
that they contain no novelty of opinion, and 
no attempt at brilliancy.of composition. They 
were meant, I may remind you, to shew that 
a rational and practical discourse, upon a par- 
ticular text, was a task more easily performed 
than you, in your natural anxiety, seemed at 
the time disposed to believe. I am afraid 
that those who open this pamphlet with ex- 
pectations of a higher kind, will be much dis- 
appointed. As, however, you seem to be of 
opinion, that the publication might be attended 
with much benefit to you, I make no objection 
to it, and shall be glad to hear that it suits 
your purpose.” 

The first Discourse is a comparison between 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, from 
the text of Matthew, v. 17: 


«* Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 


As we too are laymen, it might be thought 
we intermeddled with matters for which we 
have no commission, were we to enter upon 
any criticisms here: we shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with a few examples, and a very 
few remarks. 

Sir Walter Scott shews why the Sadducees, 
and still more inveterately the Pharisees (the 
Atheists and the Epicureans of Israel), opposed 
the doctrines, and persecuted the person, of 
Jesus Christ. 

*¢ They could not endure the friendly zeal of 
the Divine Physician, when he rent from their 
wounds the balsams with which they soothed, 
and the rich tissues under which they concealed 
them, and exhibited festering and filthy cancers, 
which could be cured only by the probe, the 
knife, and the cautery. Hence they were, 
from the beginning of our Saviour’s ministry 
until its dreadful consummation, (in which they 
had a particular share,) the constant enemies of 
the doctrine and of the person of the blessed 
Jesus. Under his keen and searching eye, the 
pretensions which they had so long made in 
order to be esteemed of men, were exposed 
without disguise ; their enlarged garments and 
extended phylacteries, their lengthened prayers, 
their formal ceremonial, and tithes of mint and 
anise, were denounced as of no avail, without 
the weightier matters of the law — justice, 
mercy, and faith. Feeling thus their own 
sanctimonious professions held up to contempt, 
and their pretensions to public veneration at 
once exposed and destroyed, the Pharisees be- 
came the active and violent opposers of those 
doctrines to which the Sadducees, with sullen 
apathy, seem to have refused a hearing. It was 
the Pharisees who maligned the life of our 
blessed Lord ; who essayed to perplex the wis- 
dom of Omnipotence by vain and captious 
interrogatories ; and who, unable to deny those 
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‘** When the observance (he thus poetically 
illustrates his subject) of the minute ceremonial 
was substituted instead of love to God, and duty 
to our neighbours, the system resembled some 
ancient tree, which continues to shew green 
boughs and a stately form to those who regard 
it only on the outside, but when carefully 
examined proves rotten and false at heart, 
and valueless excepting as a matter of outward 
show: 

* All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and graY 

within.’” 


In answering the objections of Sceptics, it 
does not appear to us that the author establishes 
very triumphantly his proposition respecting 
the law of Moses being fulfilled, ‘not destroyed, 
by the advent of our Saviour. 

‘“* It was not (he contends) the offer of the 
Gospel. to the Jews, but their ignorant and 
prejudiced rejection of that inestimable gift, 
which occasioned the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the desolation of Judah ; even as the storm 
and overthrow of a besieged city is not pro. 
duced by a message offering the inhabitants 
easy terms of safe submission, but by their own 
obstinacy in refusing to accept what was merci- 
fully tendered. But another answer remains, 
comprehending within brief compass the gredt 
and awful mystery of Christianity. Christ did 
not come, as we have already seen, to destroy the 
law; but, secondly, he came to fulfil it. dt 
which is fulfilled can in no sense be said to be 
destroyed, even though by means of its being 
fulfilled it should cease to exist. Thus, the 
crop of the husbandman is destroyed, if it 
perish through tempest in the field; but if it 
is gathered into the garner, and put to the 
proper uses of man, it is not in any sense de- 
stroyed, though consumed; but, on the con- 
trary, the purposes of its being reared are legi- 
timatel7 fulfilled. And in this sense the law 
of Moses being fulfilled in Christ Jesus, re. 
mains no longer binding on his faithful fol- 
lowers. He hath gathered in the harvest, and 
invites them, for his sake and in his name, to 
partake of the bread of life, which by their 
own exertions they'could never have obtained.’ 

We confess that we do not think this 
reasoning carries perfect conviction with it: 
perhaps, a regular churchman could have 
adduced stronger arguments; but we are no 
casuists, and merely quote for the sake of 
illustrating the pamphlet before us, touching 
which, so much public curiosity is‘ felt. e 
therefore close this Discourse with one other 
short extract. 

‘In no sense, therefore, was the ancient 
Mosaic law destroyed. It may be compared 
to the moon, which is not forced from her 
sphere, or cast headlong from the heavens ; 
but which, having fulfilled her course of 
brightness, fades away gradually before the 
more brilliant and perfect light of day.” 

The second Discourse is upon the first six 
verses of the first Psalm, and tends to demon- 
strate the blessedness of the righteous, and the 
unhappiness of the wicked. It is a sensible 
ome inculcation ; but seldom (any more 
the preceding) aspires to eloquence. The fol- 
lowing are two extracts which we can most 
readily detach so as to convey an adequate idea 
of the whole. After pointing out the dangers 
of frequenting the society of the ungodly, and 
listening to the theory of sin; and, secondly, of 
acquiescing in their practices; Sir Walter says : 

*“ Thirdly. Nor sitteth he, whom the m- 
ist describes, in the seat of the scornful. There 
is a grave and delusive reasoning whieh 


authenticated and proved, blasphemously im-|causeth to err—there is an example of sin 


puted them to the agency of demons.” 


| which is more seductive than sopbistry—but 
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more formidable mode of i 





a mga oppo It is the fear of 
ridicule,—a so m on our 
nature, that shrink with apprehension 


from the laugh p Bomar who could refute 
their arguments, resist their example, and defy 
their violence. There has never been an hour 
or an age in which this formidable weapon 
has been more actively employed against the 
Christian faith than our own day. Wit and 
ridicule have formed the poignant sauce with 
which infidels have seasoned their abstract 
reasoning, and voluptuaries the swinish messes 
of pollution which they haye spread unblush- 

Siaiee te getlie It is a weapon 
suited to the character of the apostate spirit 
himself, such as we conceive him to be — 
loving nothing, honouring nothing, feeling 
neither the enthusiasm of religion nor of 
praise; but striving to debase all that is ex- 
cellent, and degrade all that is noble and praise- 
worthy, by cold irony and contemptuous sneer. 
ing. We are far from terming a harmless 
gratification of a gay and lively spirit sinful or 
even useless. It has been said, and perhaps 


flies a sermon, too surely there are a hundred 
cases'for one where the sermon cannot remedy 
the evil which a jest has uced. According 
to opr strangely varied faculties, our sense of 
ridicule, although silent, remains in ambush, 
and upon the watch during offices of the deepest 
solemnity, and actions of the highest sublimity ; 
and if t happens to call it into action, 
sense of ludicrous becomes more resistless 
from the previous contrast ; and the considera- 
tions ef decorum, which ought to restrain our 
mirth, gee ane eee tae So ome 
There is also an unhappy desire in our corrupt 
approve of audacity even in wicked. 
ness, as men chiefly applaud those feats of 
agility which are performed at the risk of the 
artist’s life. And such is the strength and 
frequency of this unhallowed temptation, that 
there are but few, who have not at 
one time or other fallen into the snare, and 
at that at which they ought to have 
trembled. Eee, © epee | cement fhensate 
their secret, nor yield thy part of the promised 
blessing, for the poor gratification of sitting in 
the seat of the scorner, and sharing in the un- 
profi 
crack] 
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genuine nor the certain reward of the righteous, 
so neither is temporal adversity the constant 
requital-of the ungodly, On the contrary, we 
have seen the wicked great in power, and flou- 
rishing like a green bay-tree; yet could we 
have looked into his bosom at that moment of 
prosperity, how true we should have found 
the words of the Psalmist! The sophistry 
which he borrowed fam Ge coneels the 
ungodly, gives no assurance of happiness, an 
leads him to no solid or stable Pano a 3 the 
wit with which the scorner taught him to 

loss over his infidel opinions, has lost its 

rilliancy—tehind him there is remorse; before 
him there is doubt. While the godly is fast 
moored on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, without a chart, without a compass, with- 
out a pilot, The perturbed reasoning, the 
secret fears, of such a one, make his thoughts 
indeed like .the chaff which the wind drives to 
and fro, heing as worthless and profitless as 
they are ble and uncertain. A person, 
distinguished as much for his excesses at one 
period of his life, as he was. afterwards for his 
repentance, mentioned after his happy change, 
that one day, when he was im the full career 
of wit and gaiety, admired by the society of 
which he appeared the life, while all applauded 
and most envied him, ‘ he could not forbear 
groaning inwardly, and saying to himself, 

* O that I were that dog !’ 
looking on one which chanced to be in the 
apartment.* Such were the secret thoughts of 
one who had followed the counsel of the un- 
godly, walked in the way of sinners, and sat 
in the seat of the scornful. Regretting the 
past, sick of the present, fearing the future, 
having little hope beyond a gloomy wish for 
annihilation, he was willing to exchange all 
the privileges and enjoyments of wit, under- 
standing, and intellectual superiority, for the 
mean faculties and irresponsible existence of 
a beast that perishes. He must have been 
indeed like chaff tormented by.the wind, ere 
he could have formed a wish at once so dread- 
ful and so degrading !”” 
We have only room to say — Amen. 





Narrative of the Peninsular War. By the 
Marquess of Londonderry. 
[Second notice.]} 

Pursuine the noble author’s narrative, we 
find that in every encounter the superiority 
of the British cavalry was demonstrated, and 
all was sealed by the battle of Corunna, where 
Sir John Moore fell; and his character is thus 
drawn by the author :— 








certainly produced many who, in. point of mili- 
tary talent, were and are quite his equals; but 
i¢ cannot, and perhaps neyer could, boast of 
one more beloved, not by his own persanal 
friends alone, but by every individual that 
served under him. It would be affectation to 
deny that Sir John Moore, during his disag- 
trous retreat, issued many orders in the highest 
degree painful to the feelings of honourable 
men, who felt that their conduct had not 
merited them. His warmest admirers have 
acknowledged this, and his best friends have 
lamented it; but, in all probability, no one 
would have lamented it more heartily than 
himself, had he lived to review, in a moment 
of calmness, the general conduct of this cam- 
paign: because there never lived a man pos- 
sessed of a better heart, nor, in ordinary cases, 
ofaclearer judgment. * * . * 

‘¢ The truth is, that Sir John Moore, with 
many of the qualities requisite to. constitute a 
general, was deficient in that upon which, more 
perhaps than any other, success in war must 
ever depend, He wanted confidence in himself 
—he was afraid of responsibility—he under- 
rated the qualities of. his own troops, and 
greatly over-rated those of his adversary, Yet 
let justice be done. He acted under circum- 
stances at once difficult and trying. He was 
harassed by being made, in some degree, de- 
pendent upon the opinions of others: whilst of 
support from the authorities in the country, as 
well military as civil, he was from the first 
absolutely destitute. Sir John Moore was, 
moreover, a brave and high-spirited soldier. 
Of this the most satisfactory proof was fur- 
nished, by his refusal to act upon a suggestion 
made to him by some of the oldest and most 
experienced generals in his army, and his de- 
clining to enter into any convention for the 
quiet embarkation of his troops., He preferred 
the honour of his army to its safety; and by 
scouring the ane, he pruvicer Sr the other 

Next year, the curtain again drew up on a 
new scene—a wider and a better field. offered 
itself to the enterprise and skill of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. His first. great exploit was the 

of the Douro, where, says the writer, 
** his bravery and excellent arrangements were 
rewarded by a victory which would alone im- 
mortalise any other individual, had another 
been so fortunate as to obtain it. The even- 





wheel oft to aupnene 8 a different route. It was 
not long before Toniahig'e aerty fell in with @ picket of 
the enemy. The picket was instantly charged, and all, 
except one mati, were either cut down or made prisonets. 
But the escape of one was‘as injurious, under existing 
Sean before the 18th could approach the plac, 
was given, and, ay , 
PEs was pow beoed 
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was not far advanced when the sound of 

ceased, and the most perfect order, con- 
sistent with a scene A universal ag 
among the people, prevailed in Oporto. 
head-quarters being established in the house 
which Soult had ae amg? every 
preparation for a comfortable dinner in pro- 
gress; for the French marshal quitted the 
place so lately as two in the afternoon, long 
after his sumptuous meal had been ordered. 
It will be readily imagined that we were not 
backward in doing ample justice to it. But 
ours was not a situation which sanctioned the 
loss of a single hour in relaxation.” 

Actions like these led to a most important 
result. The army looked with confidence to 
the genius of its commander ; and dangers and 
privations were overcome by the enthusiasm of 
anticipated triumphs. Activity was another of 
Wellesley’s characteristics: about this period 
he rapidly traversed the south to ascertain by 
his own observation the actual state of Cuesta’s 
army ; and the account of the visit is so curious, 
that we are tempted to quote it. The party 
had missed their way, and the author relates : 

“Darkness had, in consequence, set in be- 
fore we began to approach the camp. This 
was the more to be regretted, as Cuesta had 
drawn out his whole force for Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s inspection. The troops had been under 
arms during four hours, in momentary expec- 
tation of our arrival ; whilst the poor old man 
himself, though still lame from the effects of 
his bruises at Médelin, sat on horseback at 
their head during the greater part of that time. 
Our arrival at the camp was announced by a 
general discharge of artillery, upon which an 
immense number of torches were made to blaze 
up, and we passed the entire Spanish line in 
review by their light. The effect produced by 

arrangements was one of no ordi 
character. As the torches were held aloft, at 
moderate intervals from one another, they 
threw a red and wavering light over the whole 
Scene, permitting, at the same time, its minuter 
parts to be here and there cast into shade ; 
whilst the grim and swarthy visages of the 
soldiers, théir bright arms and dark uniforms, 
appeared peculiarly picturesque as often as the 
flashes fell upon them. Then there was the 
— roar of cannon, the shouldering of 
firelocks, mingled with the brief word of com- 
mand, and rattling of accoutrements and arms, 
as we passed from battalion to battalion: all 
these served to interest the sense of hearing to 
the full as much as the spectacle attracted the 
sense of sight.. Nor was eld Cuesta himself an 
object to be passed by without notice, even at 
such a moment arid under such circumstances 
as these. The old: man preceded us—not so 
much sitting on his horse as held upon it by 
cain on the imminent hazard of being 


J 
or @ torch flared out with peculiar brightness ; 
indeed his physical debility was so remarkable, 
as clearly to mark his total unfitness for the 
ne ne a a As to his mental 
powers, he gave us opportunity of judg- 

, inasmuch as he enered five words 
during the continuance of our visit; but his 
corporal infirmities alone were at absolute va- 
Tiance with all a general’s duties, and shewed 
that he was now fit only for the retirement of 
private life. In this manner we passed about 
six thousand , drawn up in rank entire, 
and not less than twenty battalions of i 


each consisting o: from seven to eight. 
; isting perhaps 


if 
These formed but 


-his name, than 





and they were all, with a few exceptions, 
os fine men. Some, b agern were 
ex young — too ng for service — 
rtiealasly among the ppm. A which had 
tely joined ; but take them for all in all, it 
would not be easy to point out a better-made, 
stouter, or more hardy-looking body of soldiers 
in the service of any nation in Europe. Of 
their appointments it is not possible to —_ 
in the same terms of commendation. ere 
were, indeed, some battalions whose arms, ac- 
coutrements, and even clothing, might be pro- 
nounced respectable ; but in gene — were 
very deficient, particularly in shoes. It was 
I to perceive, likewise, from the attitude in 
which they stood, as well as from the manner 
in which they held their arms, that little or no 
discipline prevailed among them; and hence 
that in general they could not be regarded in 
any other light than as raw levies. Some 
there doubtless were, such as the Irish brigades, 
a battalion or two of marines from Cadiz, and 
the remnants of their grenadier battalions, 
which deserved a higher military 
but ing of them in the aggregate, they 
were little better than bold peasantry, armed 
partially like soldiers, but completely unac- 
quainted with a soldier’s duty. This remark 
applied fully as much to the cavalry as to the 
infantry. The horses were many of them good, 
but their riders manifestly knew nothing of 
movement or discipline ; and they were, as well 
on this account as on the score of a miserable 
equipment, quite unfit for general service. 
The artillery, again, was numerous, but totally 
unlike, both in order and arrangement, to that 
of other armies ; and the generals appeared to 
have been selected according to one rule alone; 
namely, that of seniority. They were almost 
all old men ; and, except O’Donaghoe and Lar. 
gas, evidently incapable of bearing the fatigues 
or surmounting the difficulties of one hard 
campaign. It was not so with the colonels and 
commanders of battalions, who appeared to be 
young and active, and of whom we had every 
reason to believe that many were rapidly learn- 
ing to become skilfal officers. The place at 
which we paid this visit, and witnessed these 
events, was called Casa del Puertos, where the 
head-quarters of the Spanish army were esta- 
blished in a wretched hovel. We alighted here 
after the review had ended; and as soon as we 
entered, Cuesta, who seemed quite overpowered 
by fatigue, retired to rest; but he returned 
again at eleven o’clock to supper, and sat with 
us till past midnight. He sat, however, as he 
always did under similar circumstances, in pro- 
found silence, neither seeking to take a share 
in the conversation, nor, apparently at least, 
paying the slightest attention to it, I was 
much struck by this singularity of manner, and 
inquited of those around ‘me whether it were 
assumed; but they all represented it as being 
perfectly natural, and gave rather a curious 
account of the aged chief. Every thing, it ap- 
peared, went on throughout the army rather in 
quratel he Silowars. wholly by 0 eyes 
he his fe w a 
of silence and terror, of which all stood won- 
derfully in awe. Cuesta was a person of no 
talent whatever; but he was-a brave, upright, 
and honourable man, full of prejudices, and 
obstinate to a great degree, and abhorring the 
French with the hatred of 


we 
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Cuesta never gained a victory, yet he was con. 
stantly eager to fight; and whem the battle 
began, he was always to be found in the post 
of greatest di . That, however, was a 
matter of very little moment ; for he gave no 
orders except to push on; and as to arrange- 
ment, or the mode of executing mancuvres, 
they were things quite unknown in his army. 
Tt was said that Brigadier-general Quiske, 
Cuesta’s mili , Was @ man of tas 
lent. Him, however, we did not see; but 
O’Donaghoe struck me as being clever and 
sensible, th , like other favourites who act 
for their principal, an intriguer and a politician. 

ing the rest of the generals, it was ims 
possible to form any opinion, as Cuesta seemed 
particularly unwilling that they should hold 
any serious conversation with us. It is true, 
that he presented them one by one to Sir Ara 


corps|thur Wellesley, the ceremony -taking place 


after pic wo the llth; but no erg 
were on the occasion, and 
retired ban he had made his ow. This cerea 
mony having been gone through, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and Cuesta withdrew, at the request 
of the former, to an inner apartment, where 
they held a conference which lasted four hours: 
What passed on the occasion I know not, as I 
did not happen to be present ; but I heard that 
O’Donaghoe, who assisted his general, was the 
chief speaker, and that Cuesta was, as usual, 
almost wholly silent. When it came to a close, 
dinner was announced, and we sat down at 
three o’tlock to about forty dishes, the princi- 
pal ingredients in which were garli¢ antl onions. 
Our meal did not occupy us long $ and ori 
Cuesta retiring, as was his custom, to enjoy his 
siesta, we mounted our horses, and le out 
intothe camp. By this meahs we were enabled 
to see more of the regiments tély than 
we had seen during the torch-light review. 
We saw, however, nothing which served, in 
any degree, to raise our opinion of the general 
efficiency of our allies ; and we returned to our 
host at a late hour, more than ever impressed 
with the persuasion, that‘if the deliverance of 
the Peninsula was to be effected at all, it must 
be done, not by the Spaniards, but by ourselves. 
At an early hour next morning we took leave 
of Cuesta, and set out on our return to Pla- 
cencia. The old Spaniard brightened up as 
we bid him farewell, and embracing us after the 
manner of his country, repeated over and over 

in that he was fully satisfied with the result 

the communication with which Sir Arthur 
had honoured him. How far the feeling of 
satisfaction was mutual, I take it not upon me 
to determine ; but that the journey had not 
been performed absolutely in vain, the orders 
which were issued immediately on our arrival 
at head-quarters, for the troops to hold them. 
selves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice, sufficiently attested.” 

To be concluded in our next, 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

The Croppy ; a Tale of 1798. | the Authors 
of the O’Hara Tales, &c. vols. 12mo. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 

Nor to mix too much of the dulce with our 

utile of this week, too much of the novelist 

with the graver proportions of the Gazette, we 
pass over Mr. Banim’s new work, and do little 


. | more than announce its oe The ad- 
ventures of a gentleman, Henry T and a 


lady, Eliza Hartley, are involved in the insur- 
rection of 1798. Croppy, @ rebel, acts a 
conspicuous part, and comes to a violent end: 
his mother turns ® maniac. We have also 
Nansiy, the knitter, a curious Irish character ; 
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a Dice-thrower, something of the kind of the 
Card-drawer; and several superstitions very 
cleverly illustrated. 


A Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris, in 
1814.. Edited by J. Britton. 8vo. pp. 298. 
Longman and Co. 

Tuts is the journal of a Détenu, and records 

very faithfully what the writer witnessed and 

heard during one of the most memorable years 
of this or any other age. We can bear tes- 
timony to his accuracy on many points, and are 
thus led to place implicit reliance on his state- 
ments respecting others. The volume is, al- 

ther, gossiping .and entertaining ; but as 
inededan contents have already appeared in 

a contemporary periodical (the London Ma- 

gazine), we do not think it requisite to illus- 

trate it by any selections, though some of the 
anecdotes are tempting enough. 


Mary Harland, or the Journey to London: a 
Tale of Humble Life. 18mo. pp. 320. Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd: London, Whit- 
taker. 

A very neatly got-up, and a very well-in- 
tended book ; but one of which we must express 
our decided disapprobation. The minute story 
of an innocent country-girl’s. seduction ; her 
repentance and restoration to happiness, by 
marrying a worthy young man,—however inter- 
larded by moral and religious reflections,—is far 
more likely to produce evil by its details and 
example, than good by its inculcations and 
homilies. We see too much of the vicious side 
of the picture, anid too little of the consequences : 
and ** preachee, preachee” cannot amend the 
matter, nor prove that the Magdalen would 
have fared one jot better had she been quite 
virtuous and immaculate. In such designs it 
is desirable that the pattern of the Scriptures 
should be followed: there we hear of the suf- 
ferings, the despair, the repentance, and the 
faith ; but we have no descriptions of the sin to 
heat the imagination more all an author’s 
lecturing can cool it. 





Conversations on the English Constitution. 
12mo. pp. 389. Longman and Co. 
THE quantum of instruction to be obtained 
from works of the class before us can hardly be 
estimated. When well put together, as the 
present volume is, they convey all the informa- 
tion necessary for ordinary purposes to the 
general reader, and in a thinple and agreeable 
manner make him sufficiently master of some 
_ subject which it would require the perusal of 
many tomes, and the application of much hard 
study, to become acquainted with in the usual 
way. It is like extracting essences in che- 
mistry, and giving all the virtue of bulky 
masses in small crystals or liquid drops: Hale, 
Rushworth, and Blackstone, condensed into a 
few paragraphs and We cannot too 
much praise this little work: a knowledge of 
our noble constitution ought to be impressed 
on the mind of every Englishman, and En- 
glishwoman too, of liberal education ; and yet 
we fear it is too often neglected, from the 
notion of its being dry and tedious. These 
Conversations, the work of a young barrister 
will impart the intelligence in a very pleasant, 
way. 


The First Flowers; or, Literary Bouquet. 
Embellished with Eight Engravings. T. 
Griffiths. London, 1828. 

Tue title of the work seems to us singularly 

inappropriate. It is an elegant little volume, 

blending amusement and instruction; well 
adapted to be the incitement to juvenile in- 





dustry, or its reward: but the selection is not 
altogether judicious. The poetry at the end 
is complete trash; and the plan of the little 
geographical sketches, one or two short bio- 
graphies, and some historical scraps, is rather 
well imagined at the commencement, than 
well carried into execution. 


The Gentleman’s Pocket Magazine, and Album 
of Literature and Fine Arts. By the Editor 
of the Lady’s Pocket Magazine. J. Robins. 
London, 1828. 

A vERyY amusing «miscellany; though better 
in its selected than in its original matter. 
There is, however, an injustice in selections 
of this kind,—the want of proper acknow- 
ledgment to the sources whence their matériel 
is derived. There are one or two pretty en- 
gravings, and a series of very entertaining 
coloured prints by Cruikshanks, representing 
beadles, draymen, dustmen, &c., most striking 
and characteristic likenesses, and perfect in 
costume and other attributes. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 2\st. 
In the classing of news, I suppose the serious 
has a right to precedency: so commence with 
Mr. Cousin’s philosophical lectures. This pro- 
fessor is highly esteemed here, as was mani- 
fested by the numerous audience which attended 
his first discourse, and the lively enthusiasm 
evinced on his appearing in the salle. Mr. 
Cousin set out by contending that philosophy is 
not a vain dream, but the natural produce of 
the seeds of intelligence given to human beings; 
therefore, that its birth is a necessary, not a 
casual effect. He then proceeded, with much 
eloquence, to’shew how man, by the application 
of thought, changes the face of nature; how, 
by his industry, he varies and subdues matter ; 
how, by his ideas of justice, he transforms the 
savage into a social state; how, by art, he 
changes le spectacle du monde, and corrects it 
according to his conception of perfection ; and, 
finally, how, by the worship rendered to the 
Divinity, he gives life and form to the relations 
existing between the creature and the Creator. 

Another man of deep science, whose name I 
am not at liberty to cite, is preparing a work 
on analogy and attraction, which he asserts will 
throw a new light on the destiny of man, and 
completely crush the doctrine of materialism, 
now, unhappily, but too prevalent. 

The Princesse Constance de Salm has lately 
written a poem, entitled L’ Esprit de [ Aveugle- 
ment du Siecle, in which she traces * the 
march” of the human mind. According to her, 
it has taken a crab-like pace, if we are to judge 
by the two following lines : 

** Ne touchons nous pas & ce moment supréme, 

Ou tout décompose et s’eteint de soi-méme.” 
Though a woman, Madame la Princesse has a 
just title to wear the laurel, as her verse is 
harmonious and replete with thought, force, and 
feeling. 

This may be called the Shakspearean age, for 
that great poet never excited more enthusiasm 
than at present. M. Emile Deschamp and 
Alfred de la Vigne have just translated lite- 
rally into verse his Romeo and Juliet, which is 
to be represented without any alteration. Mac- 
beth and Othello are also translating by the 
same authors, who pique themselves on keeping 
to the originality of the text. They speak here 
of opening a second Théatre Francais, as a 


means of deciding the literary quarrel between |’ 


the dramatiques and the classiques. To En- 
glish theatricals, as also to the pens of Lamar- 





tine, Victor Hugo, Nodier (who have declaimed 


against the old system), may be ascribed the 
revolution which is about to take place on the 
French stage. Macready appeared* in Virgi- 
nius on the night of the 16th, in which he 
was worthy of himself, and excited the combined 
sensations of sensibility and horror in his audi- 
ence: applauses and encores were frequent, and 
the words, C’est un Talma Anglais! resounded 
from more than one box. The Duchess de 
Berri was (on dit) enchanted with him in the 
réle of Macbeth, though she only saw him in 
the first act.. It is reported, that Kean has re- 
nounced his English engagements to gratify 
Parisian curiosity, and to acquiesce in the 
wishes which the Duke of Orleans has expressed 
to see him display his talents in this capital. 
It would appear, that the French have con- 
ceived the same govt for foreign actors as they 
generally have for their neighbours’ wives ; for 
English literature, English tragedians, and even 
comedians, are the rage. 

Letters of an American, on the Situation 
Industrielle de la France, are highly esteemed, 
as bearing the seal. of truth in their observa- 
tions. The author expresses his surprise at 
the contrast between theory and reality.. ‘ No 
country (says he) possesses more profound and 
learned men, or more brilliant public establish- 
ments; yet none profit so little in their appli- 
cation of them.’”’ He alludes also to the philo- 
sophical schools, as tending to bend the mind 
to the yoke of mysticism, under an appearance 
of bringing it to perfection. The philosophers 
of the age will be but little obliged to this 
writer for opening the eyes of the blind, and 
for opposing facts to falsehoods. These Letters, 
though peculiarly applicable to France, must 
be interesting to every country, particularly to 
England, to which, perhaps, many of the truths 
contained in them may also apply. 

I do not know eae you have seen an ad- 
vertisement in a Literary Gazette of Leipzig, 
by a Friend of Humanity, proposing a reward 
to any one who will discover a means of dimi- 
nishing the faculty of thinking until the year 
1840, particularly in young married women 
and young men, to whom the habit of reflec- 
tion is particularly pernicious; as they see too 
much! hear too much! write too much !—Soul 
doctors, body doctors, and political doctors, are 
excepted. An institution for young students 
at Madrid bids fair to gain the prize. 

Madame de Genlis is reviving with the 
spring, and is again preparing a soporific for 
the public, and food for the pens of critics, who 
guy treat her most unmercifully, making 

ittle allowance for her age and former preju- 
dices. 
Scandal, which is a plant of all nations, an 
ever-green which resists cold and heat, is in 
full vigour here at present. Thanks to Messrs. 
les Anglais, who are accused of bringing their 
better halves to the continent, as a last effort 
to conquer their obstinate fidelity. This ex- 
periment has latterly answered the hopes of 
those who are tired of conjugal felicity, and 
promises a rich harvest to English lawyers, as 
more than one of Britain’s lords are preparing 
proofs of their wives’ weakness. This success, 
however, will not, I trust, induce too numerous 
an emigration. . There are also instances where 
a bold stroke to get rid of a wife fails, as was 
lately proved by the exclamation of an Hiber- 
nian, on hearing the fortune of his 
friends—‘* Heavens ! will no one take a fancy 
to my wife ?” 





* See also our dramatic head for a notice of the effect 
produced + oh on the French 
au 
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I am likewise sorry to say, an Englishman of 
rank is reported to have committed forgery 
here: the police are in search of him, and, if 
caught, the galleys will be his fate. 

It is rumoured that M. Damas is to become 
the governor of the young Duke de Bourdeaux. 
This choice displeases the nation in general ; 
however, it is not yet decided. M. Damas is 
of the old school of prejudice, therefore little 
capable of bringing up a prince who is to live 
in aworld of new opinion. The Duke de Gra- 
mont is seriously ‘inet expected to recover. 
M. de Sayes also, who pleaded the cause of 
Louis XVI. is verging towards the tomb; but 
as his measure of days is full, less regret will 
be felt for his loss than for that of the poor 
Duke de Riviéres. 


marshalled around the flag-staff upon Point 
William, the colours were hoisted, and the 
proclamation read. Three cheers to the boat- 
swain’s whistle followed, and then royal salutes 
were fired. The very solemn document which 
I have termed proclamation was lawfully sub- 
scribed by all present ; and should it appear 
in the London Gazette, I have no doubt the 
names of some of the subscribing parties will 
excite general merriment. _Buonaparte and 
George Rex were amongst the number who 
witnessed the taking peaceable possession of 
Fernando Po. Doctor. Wollaston and Doctor 
Syntax were also present ; but neither of these 
learned gentlemen could write their names, 
and were therefore obliged to attach their 
marks in the shape ofa x. Horace Walpole 
and Benjamin West did the same. Neither 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
FERNANDO Po. 
WE have again the satisfaction of laying before 
our readers the latest intelligence received from 
this new colony. Having established confiden- 
tial correspondence wherever public curiosity 
and interest pointed, at least to a wider extent 
than ever was before attempted by any literary 
or political journal, we shall continue to: give 
the information which reaches us, without 
heeding the rash and unfounded contradictions 
which may emanate from other quarters. 
Clarence Cove, January 5, 1828. 

Our establishment here proceeds prosperously ; 
the island is extremely fertile, with abundance 
of fresh water, and some excellent anchorages. 
As a settlement, it is likely to become an im- 
portant, and I hope a fortunate one; although 
it is not a little ominous, that the spot selected 
by us is probably that which was chosen by the 
Spaniards for their ill-fated colony. This we 
conjecture from the discovery of some coins 
and a large Spanish bottle, which were found 
in digging, although not the slightest traces of 
buildings or entrenchments are to be seen ; and 
no other indication besides the relics I have just 
mentioned, and which Captain Owen has sent 
home to the Admiralty, leads to the opinion, 
except that the timber is of a much smaller 
growth, and has evidently been cleared at no 
very distant period. 

e Spaniards evacuated Fernando Po about 
the close of the year 1782. According to an 
account which I have met with, the original 
settlement consisted of 3000 men, who were 
abundantly supplied with brass cannon and 
military stores; but the natives were so dis- 
pleased at their proceedings, which are reported 
to have been strongly marked by treachery and 
bad faith, that they poisoned the palm wine 
with which they supplied them, and not more 
than 200 effected their escape. The cannon 
were dismounted and buried, according to this 
account, (so that it is possible we may stumble 
upon them in our grubbing,) and the natives 
are said, immediately on the departure of the 
Spaniards, to have levelled all their works with 
the ground, and flung the stones of which they 
were formed into the sea. 

On Christmas day Captain Owen took formal 
possession of our new settlement, which he has 
named Clarence, apparently much to the satis- 
faction of the natives, in consideration of three 
bars of iron having been duly paid and de- 
livered by him for the fee simple thereof. On 

Occasion a grand procession took place— 
the officers and crew of. the Eden, the Royal 
Marines, the Royal African Corps, and the 
C Militia, colours flying—drums beating 
— playing—bugles sounding, marched from 

ne border parade; when, having been properly 


did the autographs of Saint Macauley, Hum- 
phrey Davy, Billy Button, and Nicholas Car- 
lisle, differ materially in character from those 
of Pea Soup, Soda Water, John Dory, and One 
Glass. Arthur Wellesley affixed his mark also 
with Tom the First, Jem Neverfear, Black 
Chappy, Chaw Tobacco, Tom Liverpool, and 
Prince Will. 

The purchase-iron paid for our right of set- 
tlement at Clarence seems only to have in- 
creased the native craving for this metal. In 
fact, the people of Fernando Po, though 
generally an honest race, cannot withstand the 
all-powerful temptation of iron ; and we have, 
therefore, been obliged to commence the in- 
struction of the islanders, quoting Hudibras for 
our text-book, in 
*¢ what dangers do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron.” 

Several most daring thefts took place; and the 
authority of the officers became unable to re- 
strain our own men from purloining iron for the 
purposes of barter with the natives. There 
had hitherto been but little difficulty in reclaim- 
ing the stolen article from the natives in cases 
where they had themselves been guilty of the 
theft ; but when they had received it in barter 
from any of our people, it was irrecoverable. 

Captain Owen, therefore, with a view to 
enforce discipline, determined on making one 
or two examples of the guilty, and accordingly 
selected two of the most notorious thieves 
(Africans) for punishment. One of these he 
flogged, and then turned on shore; the other 
was probably drowned, having jumped over- 
board from the Eden, where he was placed in 
irons. Towards the natives no act of violence 
whatever has taken place, and a mutual con- 
fidence seems to be established between us: 
their respect for Captain Owen is very great ; 
and his word will soon be complete law with 
them, 

As yet we have all been, thank God, ex- 
ceedingly healthy.. We have abundant sup- 
plies of turtle, fish, sheep, fowls, and yams ; 
but after March, about which time the rainy 
season will commence, I shall be able to speak 
more satisfactorily on the score of the salubrity 
of the place. We have now been here upwards 
of five months, and have been necessarily sub- 
ject to much and severe exposure. During 
that time out of 170 Europeans, five only have 
died ; and including Africans our loss has been 
but six out of 500. The prevalent disease ap- 
pears to be a contagious kind of ulcer, of which 
thirty cases are at present on our surgeon’s list. 








NORTHERN SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 
Towarps the end of this month (April), Pro- 
fessor Hanstein will set out on his journey to 





Siberia. He will be accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Due, of the navy; and at St. Peters- 


burg they will meet Dr. Erman, from Berlin, 
who will go with them as naturalist and astro- 
nomer. They will proceed from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, Kasan, and Tobolsk, and northwards 
along the Obi to Beresow, in order to examine 
the hitherto imperfectly known northernmost 
branch of the Ural chain, and to observe the 
temperature of that tract. They will after- 
wards go from Tobolsk by way of Tara, 
Tomsk, Krasnoiarsk, and Nischnei-Udinsk, to 
Irkoutsk, where they hope to arrive in time 
to pass the winter. Hence they mean to travel 
north-east to Jakoutsk, from which the most fa- 
tiguing part of the journey will be to Ochotsk, 
as there are 1014 wersts (676 miles) to go over, 
in a country entirely uninhabited, in which 
they must pass perhaps a thousand streams, 
bivouac in the night, and take provisions for 
the whole journey. It is calculated that the 
tour may occupy two years. The grand object 
of this important expedition is to observe the 
phenomena of magnetism, and to ascertain, if 
possible, the situation of the magnetic poles, &c. 

DEATH OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 
HowEveEnk slight the hopes which were enter- 
tained for the safety of Captain Clapperton, we 

t to say that no doubt now exists of the 
fate of this enterprising traveller. His servant 
arrived on Thursday at Portsmouth, in the Esk 
sloop of war; and from him we learn that 
Captain Clapperton died on the 13th April, 
1827, at Sockatoo, where he had been detained 
for five months, in consequence of the Sultan 
Bello of Sockatoo not permitting him to pro- 
ceed, on account of the war between him and 
Bornou. He had waited there in hopes of 
getting permission to go on to Timbuctoo, and 
lived in a small circular clay hut belonging to 
the sultan’s brother, the size of which was 
about fifty yards each way. He was attacked 
with dysentery; and latterly fell away rapidly, 
and became much emaciated. Two days be- 
fore he died, he requested his servant to shave 
him, as he was too weak to sit up. On its 
completion, he asked for a looking-glass, and 
remarked he was doing better, and should cer- 
tainly get over it. The morning on which he 
died, he breathed loud and became restless, 
and shortly after expired in his servant’s arms. 
He was buried by him at a small village (Jun- 
gali), five miles to the S.E. of Sockatoo, and 
followed to his grave by his faithful attendant 
and five slaves. The corpse was carried by a 
camel, and the place of interment marked by a 
small square house of clay, erected by his ser- 
vant, who then got permission from the sultan. 
to return home. He accordingly journeyed to 
Badagry, which occupied him seven months, 
and was taken off the coast by Capt. Laing, of 
the merchant brig Maria, of London, in Janu- 
ary 1828, to whom he expresses himself most 
grateful for his attentions and the preserva- 
tion of his being. He states that he nearly lost 
his life while at Badagry, from the Portuguese 
setting the minds of the natives against him, 
and that they attempted to administer poison 
to him in his drink. He landed at Cape Coast, 
whence he was brought by the Esk. 

Whilst travelling to Badagry he lost four 
horses.and two asses, from their being exposed 
to the sun, and fording the rivers which were 
much swollen by the rains. 

He also confirms the account that Mungo 
Park was lost on a reef of rocks which runs 
from the island of Busa (or Boussa) in the 
Niger. Park on the reef, and was unable 
to get off. When the natives saw him, they 
came down and fired on him and his party. 





Three black slaves and two white cempanions 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


a Tiled the mesvelione 


. ZOOLOGICAL caer: 
HE ‘anniv meeting of this 

held at one o o'clock on Tuesday, at the 
of the Horticultural Society in 
bo Marquess of Lansdowne, President, in the 
ot A ot pemre attendance of members 
in 


peg ence of the interest ex- 
cited es the extraor 


eurset ¢ ; 


progress of the insti- 
tution during the last year, and the expectation 
ent would be made at the 
which the attractions of the Gar- | from 
useum might be more generally 

extended to the public than hitherto. Many 
of the most zealous supporters of the establish. 
ment were present, and took an active part in 
the proceed: of the day. ‘Athong them we 
noticed Ah e of Somerset—the Earls of 


Lords Tauekland and Stanley—the Bishop of} 


Bath and Wells—Sir Everard Home—Mr. B. 
pri ag § M.P.—Mr. Croker, M.P.—Mr. C. Bar- 
clay, M.P.-—the Presidents of the Royal and 
gical Societies—Gen. Thornton—Capts. 
Yorke, R.N. and Sabine, R.A.— Messrs. Mars. 
den, Colebrooke, Tooke, Hoblyn, Warre, Bar- 


ee > en Messrs. Stanley | P® 


when, _ Retaere.1 Pacifico, Harwood, 


ia 


at the Gardens in the Regent’s 

of two hundred living ani- 

of them interest and rare occur- 

stated to be now on view in the 

sive of a considerable number of 

gallinaceous birds, which were 

the lake and islands in the Park, 
vhich 


al 
i 


tt 


mn among them, those 
e of Wellington and the Earl of 
y. The report concluded, by reeom- 
to the meeting a series of regulations, 
by w the amusements and advantages of 
the establishment might be opened to the pub- 
lic at a fixed of admission, during certain 
of the week ; and at the same time the 

of the members be secured as far as 

may be consistent with the interests of the So- 
.’ The which seemed to give uni- 
confirmed. 


fe 
vE 


ie 


aii 


poorer Sie 
of the council and officers for the ensuing year, 
when the following members were elected : viz, 


of Lansdowne (President) 
VPs of Darniey, —— Earl of Egremont, 
Earl of Mountcharies, M.P. Wout Gages Lon 
land, V.P. ; Squat Stastey, MP. V.P. ; Sir ir Everard Home, 
Bart.; Sir R. R. V ons Bes Hon. Geo. Agar 
J. E. Bicheno, Esq.; 


eve Ras Bane Sent ee Esq, |: 
ay i non «_A. Vigors, Esq. 
i Sena Gus te Geateaelli.te- qin. 
ed to the public about the 15th inst. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MAY. 
THE earth, as seen from the sun, is this day = 
the zodaical a A! = 

ions are iding into the light ; to 
oat tinese Aco of the caeeber the + mide 
increasing, and the nights decreasing ; the ine 
habitants of the lel of London have the 
sun above their horizon from  half-past four | ¥°? 
o’clock in the morning till half-past seven in 
the evening ; the regions of the polar circle | © 
wasjhave the presence of the glorious luminary 
s| eighteen hours ; and extensive tracts about the 
North Pole have constant day, with the sun 
continually visible during several rotations of 
the earth about its axis. 


20th day, 15 hrs. 34 m.—The sun enters | #&6 


Gemini according tothe fixed zodiac: his true 

place in the heavens is in the neck of the 

_— in a direct line with, and equally distant 
» Aldebaran and Pleiades. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D oH. M. 
C Last Quarter, in Capricornus 6 5 22 
@ New Moon,in Aries . . . 13 9 50 
2 First Quarter,inLeo. .. 21 ll Il 
O Full Moon, in Scorpio . . 28 10 17 


The moon will be in conjunetion with 


Mars in Sagittarius. 
¢Pisium ... 

Mercury in Aries . . « 
WEIR G-@-a:050 610 & 


Venus in Gemini. 

Saturn in Gemini . 
23d day, 4 hrs. 15 maeMaroury i in his su. 
rior conjunction. 
12th day; 15 hrs. —Venus in conjunction 
with s Geminorum, a double star of the third 
magnitude: the planet will be rather less than 
a degree north of the star. 

19th day.—Greatest elongation, and 45 deg. 
distant from the sun: this distance is 
not a constant quantity, but varies according 
to the positions of the axes of the elliptical 
orbits of Venus and the earth. When Venus 
arrives at its greatest elongation from the sun, 
at the time it is at the extremity of the major 
axis of its orbit, its distance is at its maximum ; 
and at every ether position it must be less, till} ; 
the minor axis is similarly circumstanced, 
when its greatest distance will be at 
its minimum. The p will be a most beau- 
tiful ne forming the vertex of an isosceles 
triangle with Castor and Pollux, and about 
four degrees distant from Saturn: when ex- 
amined through a telescope, it will appear as 
the moon when in q or as_a half 
moon; the dise subtending an angle of 24 sec. 

30th day.—Mars stationary near a small 
star in the right arm of Sagittarius. 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Fuplter. 


First catellite .. « » « 


Second satellite. « / .. 


SEnaweSEe > 


9th day, 14 hrs.—Saturn in conjunction with 
3 Geminorum. 

6th da pe ag stationary in Capricornus. 

Several of the constellations that are invisible 
during the winter season, and now pass the 
meridian shortly after midnight, contain re- 
markable combinations. of stars, and also ne- 
bule ; of the former there are five double stars 
and one triple star in Sagittarius; six double 
in Serpens; four double and one triple in 
Caprieornus ; near Antares, the bright star, in 





Scarpio, is luster of email stars, and # fine 
:. this, part. of the: heavens. is thronged 


with nebule ; one of considerable magnitude 
near the intersection of the ecliptic and sol: 
stitial colure. 

Deptford. J.T. Bz 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ousenm, conned 26.—On pgpg re the pO Lived 


of Queen's C 3; Hon. 
yan New College ; Rev, tems ies Trinity 
0) 

» Se H. ese i. B. Bennett, Mag- 
dslen Hall; A. Hornby, Oriel 
on Wednes- 


CAMBRIDGE, April y atta tae. 
day last the following degrees 
—Rev. x Walpole, Trinity Col- 


asters of Arts.—J. Bishton, F. S- Flood, W. 3  Feaed, 
—— ee Trinity’ pee a | Rev. J. F Isaac- 
son. Wy, Hartshorne, ’s $ 
Rev. W.C. Twiss, Caius Colleges Eft, Cosens, Colleges 

Bachelor of Arts.—H. Pie C. Hayes, M. Le Mann, 


G. Rose, v7 pas 4 ’ - mY 
pman, J. 
Hamilton, J. 


College; J. Foster, Tumngoual 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting on Thursday the 24th, a 
paper was read, containi account of Expe- 
riments on the Elastic Carve, by) by B. Bevan, 
Esq.: communicated by Dr. Roget. 

n inquiries on the stre: of materials, it 
is often desirable to know the real nature of the 
curve assumed by a prismatic rod, when acted 
upon by the weight of its own ~ This curve 
has generally been stated to be the parabola ; 
but repeated observation. has led the author to 
doubt the of the theory from which 
this conclusion has been deduced ; and with a 
view, therefore, to determine, by direet trial, 
the real form of the curve, he instituted a series 
of experiments on prismatic rods, of various 
substances, and of various depths and lengths, 
some fixed at one end, and o ers supported at 
both ends, in a horizontal position. In every 
instance he found the actual curve to differ 
ffom a parabola, arid the deviations in the seve- 
ral points examined were such as indicated a 
regular and determinate species of curve. No 
modification of the exponent of the order of the 
parabola was adequate to express the relation of 
the co-ordinates with sufficient accuracy in all 
cases. He found, however, after many tri 
that the following formula, which is that of the 
common ie pair ve avery near approxi- 
mation in tical cases, nam Y> 

Az*?+ Br=y?* 

The accurate determination of the elastic 
curve is a subject of some importance in prac- 
tical mechanics; since the rules at present 
used by mathematicians and engineers for de~ 
termining the modulus of elasticity of different 
materials, are founded upon the parabolic 
theory, and must therefore be liable to error. 


H 
B. Chapman, J. Robertson, Christ 
College. 


[aarinas a fortnight ago given an epitome of the most pro“ 
minent paper of the our now 
the 


Dec. 6, 1827. On the Corrections in the Ele- 
ments of Delambre’s Solar Tables, required 
by the Observations made at the Royal Obser- 
vatery, Greenwich. By G. B. Airy, Esq: 
M. A. Laucasian: Professor of ics at 
Cambridge. Communicated by Mr. Herschell. 

13, On the Measurement of High Tempera- 
tures. aot Esq. Assay Master 





of the at Benares. Communicated by 





 SEPLSS? LoL 


mies om tft mR OPESUS 


ESQ veetes 2th ew 


Se e2ey 


b Rage Oe On Alimen ay Substances. By 

. 8. Gibbs, M.D, F.R, 

Researches to discover the Faculties of 
Pulmonary Absorption with t to Char- 
coal, G. Pearson, M.D. F.R.S..-A Cata- 
logue of Nebule and Clusters of Stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, observed at Paramatta 
in New South Wales. By James Dunlop, Esq. 
in a letter addressed to Sir Thomas M. Bris- 

e, Bart. Communicated by Mr. Herschell. 
Jan. 10, 1828. On the Life of Plants and 
Animals. By Sir G. Gibbs, M.D. F.R.S.— 
Observations on the Comparative Magnetic 
Intensity: shewn by a Horizontal Needle at the 
Bottom and on the Tops of Mountains at Port 
Bowen and Spitzbergen. By Captain Henry 
Foster, R.N. F.R.S. 

17. On Capt. Parry’s and Lieut. Foster’s 
Experiments on the Velocity of Sounds. By 
Dr. G. Moll, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Utrecht. Communicated 
by Captain Henry Kater, V.P.R.S.—An Ac- 
count of a series of Experiments, made with 
a view to the Construction of an Achromatic 
Telescope with a fluid concave lens, instead 
of the usual lens of flint glass. In a letter 
addressed to the President. By P. Barlow, 
Esq, F.R.S. 

24. On the Structure and Use of the Capsule 
Renales. By Sir Everard Home, Bt. V.P.R.S. 
—Abstract of a Me ical Journal kept 
at Benares in the years 1824, 25, and 26; 
with remarks. By James Prinsep, Esq. Com- 
municated by Dr. Roget.—Description of a Per- 
cussion Rifle, igniting by a spring instead of 
alock. By Lieut.- aL Miller, F.R.S. 

31.—Feb. 7. An account of: Trigonometrical 
Operations in the years 1821, 22, and 23, for 
determining the Difference of Longitude be- 
tween the Royal Observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich. By Capt. Henry Kater, V.P.R.S. 

14, On the Mode in which the. Nerves be- 
longing to the Organs of Sense terminate. By 
Sir E. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.—Experiments 
on Heated Iron, in reference to the Magnetic 
and Electric Fluids. By William Ritchie, Esq. 
A.M, Rector of the Royal Academy of Tain. 
Communicated by Captain Sabine. 

21—28. Account of the Accident to the 
peckat-chip the New York, from lightning. 

y Stewart Trail, M.D. of Liverpool, Com- 
nmin by Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. 
_ March 6—13. On the Development of Crystal- 
lisation in Trap. By Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S. 

20. On the Phenomena of Volcanoes. By 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. F.R.S. 

27. On the Height of the Aurora Borealis 
above the Surface of the Earth, and particu. 
larly of one seen on the 29th of March, 1826, 
By Jobn Dalton, F.R.S, 


“m ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

annual meeting of the members of this 
Institution took place on Thursday last, when 
the ing officers were elected for the en- 


Suing year : 


Secretary, | successful 


+! Purner are placed on this side of the room ; 


-+ Si 
a3 Jekyll, jun. 
R. J. Murchison, 
; W.H. » Esq. ; 
3 Edward Sec. R.S.; 
Bart.; William Somerville, M.D. 


. 
9 
. 

Se 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Rose Hill, had placed a gold medal at the dis- 
posal of the managers of the Royal Institutien, 
to be given every two years, as a reward for 
chemical discoveries. 

Mr. Brande read to the meeting a memoir 
on the Progress of Chemical Science during 
the last year. 

The thanks of the meeting were then voted 
to the Duke of Somerset, to Mr. Daniell, and 
to Mr. Fuller, for the interest they had taken 
in promoting the prosperity of the Institution ; 
and it was mentioned, that the measure of 
establishing a distinct Medical and Scientific 
Library had been promoted by the liberal do- 
nation of nearly 200 volumes of valuable medi- 
eal works by Dr. Whitlock Nicholl. 





PINE ARTS, 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
YEsTERDAY was the day appointed for the 
private view of the pictures and other works of 
art at Somerset House; and we are happy to 
find that the collection of the present year is 
highly creditable to the Royal Academy. 

The central place at the head of the great 
room is occupied by a whole-length portrait of 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the coronation 
robes, painted in Mr. Philipps’ best manner ; 
and on either side are two very successful whole- 
length pictures of Lord Grantham and the Mar- 
chioness of Aylesbury, from the pencil of Sir 
W. Beechey. The intermediate spaces are 
filled with half-length portraits; that on the 
left of the duke (to the right of the spectators), 
a richly coloured picture by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence ; and the corresponding place to the right 
of his royal highness, by a light and interesting 
portrait by Jackson. Immediately under the 
Duke of Sussex is a very brilliant and powerful 
landscape by Turner; and on the same level 
are two beautiful little pictures by Collins, 
which we are certain will gain him consider. 
able credit. The lower range is, as usual, de- 
voted to heads, which we are sorry our time 
and limits will not allow us to notice as they 
deserve; and we leave them for a future ocea- 
sion. In the angles, however, are two very in- 
teresting and highly coloured works by Jones, 
a the omire ‘’ ryote we Sy Ee 
opposite the doors), is a striking w 
portrait of Lady Londonderry and her by 
Sir T. Lawrence; supported by two exi t 
half-length portraits of Mrs. Vernon and the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, by Mr. Jackson and 
Sir William Beechey. Beyond these, on either 
side, are two fine whole-lengths by Sir T. Law- 
rence and Mr. ie that by Sir Thomas, 
a very powerful and highly coloured portrait, of 
Lady Gower and her infant son ; and the other, 
a fine deep-toned picture of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland in the robes of the Garter. Close 
to the latter, beneath the portrait of Lady Cas- 
tlereagh, is a spirited and highly finished pic. 
ture by Cooper, representing a combat between 
Richard, Ceeur-de-Lion and Saladin ; and about 
it, some beautiful little pictures by Ward, 
Reinagle, Mulready, &c., painted in their most 
manners, Two very fine pictures of 


and on- the: same level, some very excellent 
heads, among which is an admirable likeness of 
the late respected. keeper, Mr. Thomson, from 
the pencil of Mr. Shee, 

The centre of the bottom of the room is 
occupied. by a striking, portrait. by Mr, Shee. 
The effect of this picture is broad and simple; 
the 
tion, and the careful finish employed in every 


| part: adds materially to the interest of the | First. Voyage. W. Hunt.—The 


has an easy and gentleman-like ac. | 
| Man. who sailed with Captain Cook ow 


performance. On one side of this is a ay 
pleasing family subject, by Mr. Philipps ; 

on the other, a brilliant and highly finished 
picture by Sir William Beechey, a portrait, we 
believe, of a young lady of fashion, represented 
as Flora dispensing her gifts. We regret we 
have not time to enumerate all the works of 
merit which still remain to be noticed in this 
room ; but we must not omit a large picture of 
Mr. Etty, placed conspicuously on the side which 
we have just been describing ; and another, on 
a smaller scale, by Mr. Hilton, both of which 
are highly creditable to the talents of the artists; 
and we should be glad to find pictures in these 
branches of the art more frequently introduced 
among the portraits at Somerset House. 

Among the many clever small paintings in 
the great room, we must notice one between 
the doors, of very considerable merit, by Mr. 
Reinagle, the interest of which is much en- 
hanced by the portrait of its possessor, who 
took a most decided and manly part in those 
disturbances which a few years ago so seri. 
ously alarmed all the well-disposed inhabitants 
of manufacturing districts. The centre of this 
is occupied by a clever picture by Mr. Pickers. 
gill, and to its right (near the door of the back 
room), is a very beautiful-toned fancy com: 
sition (a half-length of a gleaner), by Sir Wil. 
liam Beechey, which attracted-a great deal of 
attention. 

In the School of Painting there are a few 
pictures by most of the academicians, and among 
them a very forcible and striking portrait (we 
must call it so,) of a white horse, the size of 
life, by Mr. Ward, which would do honour to 
any age or school. We have here also some 
beautiful pictures by Landseer ; some remark. 
ably clever landscapes and works of fancy ; and 
in the centre, opposite the doors of the stairease, 
a most splendid and ful production by 
Danby, from the Revelations. 

In the ante-room, also, there are some parti« 
cularly clever landscapes, and other pieces of 
interest. A fine portrait of the late chancellor; 
Lord Eldon, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; an ad. 
mirable likeness of Sir William Beechey, very 
successfully painted by his son, Mr. eo 
Beechey, whom we are glad to find treading in 
the steps of his father. Another portrait by this 
young artist, of his brother, Captain Beechey, 
co in the room where the miniatures are 
placed—rather far, we are sorry to say, from 
the eye. The public will be highly gratified 
with the collection of miniatures, enamels, and 
drawings, which this year’s Exhibition pre. 
sents—it is numerous and beautiful. But we 
have no time to enumerate particulars, ner, 
indeed, to say mere on the subjeet, till next 
Saturday. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

No. 89. Glacier of Brenva—in the distance, 
Mont Blanc. W. Nesfield.—The home-keep. 
ing individual, whose excursions seldom ex. 
tend beyond a few miles from the metropolis, 
and even those who are enabled to visit our 
own lakes and mountains, ought to feel muck 
indebted to the artist who brings under their 
notice scenes of such i 
the Glacier of Brenva. 





mire the skill of Mr. Nestield in giving only a 
partial view of this work of nature. 


Thus judiciously limited, while the eye looks 


on, the imagination looks out, and apprehends a 
world of wonders—above, beneath, and, around.. 
No. 94, 4 Study from Nature, of an. Old 





his, 
of art 
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applied to this wreck of humanity (if we may 
be allowed the expression) is very appropriate. 
The rugged and weather-beaten tar is also 
well placed among the crumbling fragments of 
a decayed interior. It is a work on which the 
sentimentalist might display his pathos, the 
philosopher employ his reflection, and the 
preacher exhaust his eloquence. Nor will the 
amateur be less struck with the picturesque 
and Rembrandt-like effect of the whole per- 
formance. 

No. 267. The Two Dromios. H. Richter.— 
This is a very whimsical, as well as a very 
original, way of representing these twin cha- 
racters; but the drawing is, we think, exe- 
cuted with more finish and care than naturally 
belong to the burlesque in art. We do not 
say that these qualities are altogether thrown 
away, even on subjects of this class; but they 
are undoubtedly more applicable to the fine 
lady than to the clown. The high finishing of 
No. 261, The Letter, also by Mr. Richter, is 
characteristic of the beauty and delicacy of the 
subject. After all, it may be justly said, that 
it is the artist’s style—his humour ; and that 
he has as good a right to his own opinion on 
such points as we have to ours, 

No. 329. A Paper Lantern. W. Hunt.— 
Does the artist mean by this title that a very 
charming female is inferior in importance to a 
paper lantern? If he does, we do not. While 
we admire the truth of representation through- 
out, it is quite as much for the animate as for 
the inanimate portion of it. This, like No. 94, 
(above mentioned,) is a study from nature, and 
is executed in the same free and loose style, 
which .is here also properly applied: but we 
must observe, that in some of Mr. Hunt’s other 
works his freedom and looseness of pencil are 
carried too far, degenerate into slovenliness, and 
materially injure their effect. We think also 
that several of his out-of-door subjects want 
more of daylight. 

No. 226. Richmond, Yorkshire. H. Gas- 
tineau.—We entertain a strong notion that 
the members of the Water-Colour Society have 
indirectly put more money into the pockets of 
innkeepers and persons connected with road ser- 
vice, than any other individuals in the country, 
Sir Walter Scott, perhaps, excepted. For in- 
stance, who that contemplates so beautiful a 
landscape as this of Mr. Gastineau’s, but must 
ardently wish to visit the scene itself? It is 
true that artists are great deceivers ; that they 
make no scruple of planting a tree, or dis- 
placing a rock, at their own pleasure; and that 
they assume a despotic sway over the sky and 
the elements. Still, however, there is a charm 
in nature which art can never perfectly convey ; 
and which will always reward the toil of the 
picturesque tourist. 

No. 205. Cheapside. F. Nash. — Never, 
surely, did Cheapside look half so fine as it 
appears in this view of it. We have here the 
Mansion House, the Lord Mayor’s coach, and 
the most populous street in London ;—a com- 
bination of busy life and glittering show, dis- 
played in characters of art, and with an effect, 
admirably suited to the subject. 

No. 67. Interior of Durham Abbey, with 
a Monkish Procession at a high Festival. 
F. Nash.—If, on the one hand, the style of 
cathedral architecture is in its outward appear- 
ance calculated to inspire ideas of grandeur and 
magnificence, its interior structure is no less 
imposing, and is equally calculated to banish 
from the mind “ all trivial, fond records.” 
Nevertheless, we frequently find human pride 
and vanity displaying their golden trappings 
and gorgeous ‘array amidst the deep gloom 





massive columns—of “‘:long-drawn aisles and 
fretted vaults.” Mr. Nash has availed him- 
self very advantageously of this power for con- 
trast, and has increased the splendour of the 
scene by the introduction of a sun-light, which 
aids and harmonises the whole. 

No. 321. Fruit and Flowers. Miss Byrne. 
—There is no less skill required in the dis- 
position of fruit, flowers, and other subjects of 
still life, than in that of the materials of an 
historical composition ; nor is an attention to 
the harmonious arrangement of hues less ne- 
cessary in the one case than in the other. To 
this must be added, that the former demand a 
superior purity of tone, and lightness and de- 
licacy of porn In all these particulars the 
lady to whose performance we are now ad- 
verting, has acquitted herself with complete 
success.—Equally deserving of praise for their 
truth and beauty are various other productions 
of a similar kind, from the female pencil, 
which adorn the walls of the room. We are 
persuaded, that whoever looks at the following 
works will acknowledge that we do not go out 
of our way for the purpose of paying a compli- 
ment to the talents of our fair countrywomen, 
when we characterise them as among the 
greatest attractions of this splendid and diver- 
sified Exhibition :—No. 9. The Robin’s Nest. 
Mrs. T. H. Fielding.—No. 156. Fruit and 
Flowers. Miss Scott.—No. 211. Partridges. 
Miss Barret.—No. 266. Teal. Mrs. T. H. 
Fielding. 

No. 7. Barnes, on the River Thames. J. Var- 
ley.—This cheerful and well-known scene is 
represented with great liveliness and fidelity ; 
and shews Mr. Varley’s talents to as great 
advantage as we have sometimes seen them 
exhibited in the awful and sublime. 

No. 53. Hawking. J. F. Lewis.—Mr. Lewis 
has given great interest to his subject by com- 
municating to it a sentiment similar to that of 
the Fallen Deer, by Mr. Landseer, which we 
noticed among the pictures in the British Gal- 
lery. His beautiful and masterly execution is 
no less deserving of praise. No. 161. Dead 
Plover, by the same artist, is equally excellent. 

No. 253. Neptune’s Grotto, Tivoli. W. 
Havell.—In form and character, as well as in 
its style of execution, this able performance 
fully answers to the description given of it in 
the quotation from Byron. It is, indeed, *“‘hor- 
ribly beautiful ;” and fills the mind with ideas 
of poetic gloom and grandeur. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Health and long Life to the King! Engraved 
by W. Say, from a picture by M. W. Sharpe. 


Sams. 
Txat “ Health and long Life to the King!” 
is the ardent wish of the loyal and illustrious 
subject of this print, no one can doubt. At the 
same time, we cannot admire Mr. Sharpe's 
taste in representing such a man as the Duke 
of Wellington in such an attitude, and under 
such circumstances. The engraver has dis- 
played great talent in his share of the work ; 
and in convivial places, loyalty and wine may 
here find their type and illustration; so that 
we dare say it will adorn many a pictured 
wall. 
Rebels Shooting a Prisoner. Engraved by 

J. Romney, from a picture by T. Webster. 

- Bulcock. 

“ Deap for a ducat !” 
print; full of innocent humour; admirably 
conceived, and admirably executed ; and doing 


equal credit to the talents of Mr. Webster, and | 24 
of |those of Mr. Romney. - 


A beautiful little | 4y 


Interior of a Nunnery, with the Ceremony of 
a Nun taking the Veil. Engraved by A. F. 
Huffam, from a picture by Granet. Moon, 
Boys, and Graves. 

Too precisely the same effect as the companion 
ar from the picture in his Majesty’s col- 
ection. Wonderful as the deception of light 
in that picture is, and well as it has been re- 
presented on copper, it is, after all, little more 
than a mechanical excellence, and will not 
bear exact repetition. 


The Interior of an English Cottage. En- 
graved by C. Turner, from a picture by 
W. Martin, Esq. 

WE are unable to speak in terms of commenda- 

tion of this print. The subject is not very 

skilfully treated ; and the effect is much too 
violently black and white. 


England and Wales, from Drawings by J. M. 
W. Turner, Esq. R.A. No. IV. Jennings. 
Tue plates in the present Number of this 
elegant and patriotic work are—‘‘ the Straits 
of Dover,’’ engraved by W. Miller; ‘ Valley 
Crucis Abbey,” engraved by J. C. Varrall ; 
‘* Prudhoe,” engraved by E. Goodall; and 
‘“* Buckfastleigh Abbey,” engraved by R. Wal- 
ler. They are all beautiful. Although the 
clouds are somewhat solid in their texture, the 
free and sparkling play of the near waves, and 
the tender tones of the middle distance, in 
“the Straits of Dover,’’ are very fascinating. 
Nor has either Mr. Turner or Mr. Goodall ever 
amen a more striking effect than in ‘* Prud- 
oe,” (proud eminence, ) in which the splendour 
of the sun, and of its reflection in the water, 
is so admirably supported by the dark mass 

brought into its immediate neighbourhood. 


Views of the Scenery of Clifton, and the Hot 
Wells. Drawn on stone by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. and W. Gauci, from Sketches by 
the Rev. James Bulwer. No. I. Engelmann. 

Nor above mediocrity. 





EXHIBITION: HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. 
WE recently alluded to the Exhibition of the 
Portraits which have appeared in Mr. Lodge’s 
excellent work,* projected by Messrs. Harding, 
Lepard, and Co., its publishers ; and we have 
now the satisfaction to state, that it is open for 
public view, at the residence of these gentlemen, 
in Pall Mall East. As we anticipated it would 
be, it is a collection of very peculiar and strik- 
ing interest. The spectator passes through the 
rooms, as if he were becoming acquainted with 
the great and distinguished of generation after 
generation—as if, like the Salathiel of Mr. 
Croly’s admirable work, his life embraced centu- 
ries, and the families of mankind were in turn his 
familiar associates, shewing their various forms 
and faces, playing their parts upon the world’s 
wide stage, and, finally, dropping into ‘obli- 
vion as other races usurped their room. Here 
he sees the Plantagenets and the Tudors, the 
heroes and the statesmen, the poets and the 
philosophers, of Great Britain, in their habits 
as they lived; here the best productions of 
the ancient painter are finely preserved by the 

* Exhibition, 


the press. it contains George Digby. rl ristol ; 
Edward Somerset, Marquess of Worcester; Edward, Lord 
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men: (most of the drawings are exquisite, all 
are beautiful) :—and either as food for grave 
reflections, or for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion, the Exhibition is one altogether of so 
original and impressive an order, that we are 
sure it must excite a strong sensation in the 
public.* But we have far higher authority 
than our own to adduce on this subject ; and it 
affords us great pleasure to copy a letter from 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Harding, which we 
find printed in the Catalogue :— 

“ Sir, Iam obliged by your letter, request- 
ing that I would express to you my sentiments 
respecting Mr. Lodge’s splendid work, con- 
sisting of the Portraits of the most celebrated 
Persons of English History, accompanied with 
memoirs of their lives, I was at first disposed 
to decline offering any opinion on the subject ; 
not because I had the slightest doubt in my own 
mind concerning the high value of the work, 
but because in expressing sentiments I might 
be exposed to censure, as if attaching to my 
own judgment more importance. than it could 
deserve. Mr. Lodge’s work is, however, one 
of such vast consequence, that a person at- 
tached, as I have been for many years, to the 
study of history and antiquities, may, I think, 
in a case of this rare and peculiar kind, be 
justly blamed for refusing his opinion, if re- 
quired, concerning a publication of such value 
and importance. Mr. Lodge’s talents, as an 
historian. and antiquary, are well known to 
the public, by his admirable collection of an- 
cient letters and documents, entitled Illustra- 
tions of British History, a book which I have 
very frequently consulted, and have almost 
always succeeded in finding not only the in- 
formation required, but collected a great deal 
more as I went in search of it. The present 
work presents the same talents and industry ; 
the same patient powers of collecting informa- 
tion from the most obscure and hidden sources; 
and the same talent for selecting the facts 
which are the rarest and most interesting, and 
presenting them to the general reader in a 
luminous and concise manner. It is impos- 
sible for me to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age 
than that which exhibits before our eyes our 
‘ fathers as they lived,’ accompanied with such 
memorials of their lives and characters as 
enable us to compare their persons and coun- 
tenances with their sentiments and actions. 
I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value 
of the work in respect to art,—my opinion 
on that subject is literally worth nothing, in 
addition to that of the numerous judges of 
paramount authority, which have already ad- 
mitted its high merits. But I may presume 
to say, that this valuable and extended series 
of the portraits of the illustrious dead affords 
to every — gentleman, at a moderate 
expense, the interest attached to a large gal- 
lery of British portraits, on a plan more ex- 
tensive than any collection which exists; and 
at the same time the essence of a curious 
library of historical, bibliographical, and anti- 
quarian works. It is a work which, in regard 
to England, might deserve the noble motto 
rendered with such dignity by Dryden :— 

** From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majestic Rome.” 
I will no more on the topic, because 
Iam certain that it requires not the voice of 
an obscure individual to point out to the British 
public the merits of a collection which at once 


* We ought to observe, that it is opened gratuitously 
by its liberal proprietors; hom 
apply for ticker ; tow visitors have only to 
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skill of our most eminent modern draughts- 











satisfies the imagination and the understand- 
ing, shewing us by the pencil how the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, 
and dressed ; and informs us by the pen how 
they thought, acted, lived, and died. _ I should 
in any other case have declined expressing an 
opinion in this public, and almost intrusive, 
manner; but I feel that, when called upon 
to bear evidence in such a canse, it would be 
unmanly to decline appearing in court, al- 
though expressing an opinion to which, how- 
ever just, my name can add but little weight. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Water Scott.” 

«« Abbotsford, 25th March, 1828.” 

We have only to add, that there are one 
hundred and eighty portraits ! ! ! 


THE CLARENCE MEDAL. 

WE have received so many letters on this 
subject, signed by ‘* Old Officers,” “ Post 
Captains,” “* H. P. Lieutenants,” ** Nauticus,” 
‘“* Navalis,” ‘* Wooden Leg,” &c. that we 
really must state the affair as it has been stated 
tous. It appears, that soon after the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Clarence to be Lord High 
Admiral, Mr. Henning, a modeller, published 
proposals for executing a medal in commemo- 
ration of His Royal Highness’s appointment : 
silver medals to be five guineas, copper medals 
one guinea. ‘** And the greatest humbug of 
the affair,”’ as our angry correspondent Wooden 
Leg writes, ‘* was, that the copper of which it 
was professed the medals would be manu- 
factured, was to be that stripped from the 
bottoms of old ships.””— However, a book was 
opened for subscriptions, and placed in the 
waiting-room of the Admiralty. 

We cannot for a moment suppose that this 
was in any -_ sanctioned by the Duke of 
Clarence ; but the consequence had been, that 
few naval officers who, to-use the phrase, 
which we do not quite understand, of another 
of our correspondents, “‘ got moored at Table 
Bay ” could, with what they considered a sense 
of propriety and respect to the Lord High’ 
Admiral, refuse enrolling their names on the 
list of subscribers. 

The complaints on this subject are truly dis- 
tressing, and we are sure only require to be 
made known, to have the object of them re- 
moved, A half-pay lieutenant, who gives his 
name, writes, ‘‘ I have a young family, and it 
is really to. me a matter of serious considera- 
tion, with nothing besides my commission 
for their support, to be called on, which I 
consider I am, to pay a guinea for four-penny- 
worth of old-ship copper.” — Now, for our 
parts, we can see no objection to Mr. Hen- 
ning’s publishing a medal of the Duke of 
Clarence; it is a tribute which his Royal 
Highness well merits: but, from the repre- 
sentations made to us, we consider the mode 
of doing so, which makes it appear imperative 
on officers, many of whom can ill afford pur- 
chasing matters of vertu, to become subscribers, 
calls for reprehension ; and we hope, in com- 
mon with our correspondents, that what we 
have said on their behalf, will cause the im- 
mediate removal of Mr. Henning’s subscrip- 
tion-book from the waiting-room of the Ad. 
miralty. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
In our last we briefly adverted to the anni- 
versary of this humane Institution, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the preceding day. 
Lord Grantham was in the chair, and proved 
himself not only an excellent president in the 





2c OA 
social sense, but a hearty and successful friend 
to the ‘fund. His addresses to the company 
were brief, energetic, and warm; and, if -we 
may judge by the result, as effective as they 
were judicious, for the subscription amounted 
to no less than 826/,;—a much larger sum 
than ever was collected on any previous occa- 
sion. It is out of our course to report the 
toasts, songs, and speeches, which enlivened the 
meeting ; suffice it to say, that each were in 
their way well-arranged, agreeable, and appro- 
priate. The debate in the House of Lords 
prevented Lord Farnborough, Lord Goderich, 
Lord Durham, and other promised peers, from 
attending; but there were, notwithstanding, 
many distinguished individuals round the chair, 
among whom we observed Lord Shrewsbury, 
Lord Charles Townshend, Sir John Swinburne, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Messrs. Phillips, Tur- 
ner, Westmacott, Chantrey, Wyatville, Mul. 
ready, and other Royal Academicians, Mr. 
Lister Parker, Mr. Nash, Mr. Fitzhugh, Mr. 
Neale, Mr. Croly, &c. &c. The statement, by 
Mr. A. Robertson, the Honorary Secretary, of 
the funds, and of the progress made by the 
Instjtution in realising a large capital, without 
cramping its benevolent operations for the 
relief of distressed artists, their widows, and 
orphans, was extremely gratifying. Lord Gode. 
rich is pledged to succeed his brother as chair. 
man at the next anniversary; and a number of 
efficient stewards volunteered to afford his lord. 
ship their best assistance. Altogether, we 
have rarely seen an entertainment of the kind 
better conducted in every respect. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOUIS EUSTACHE UDE TO MDLLE. SONTAG. 
S1ncE you, Mademoiselle, were not at home 
When last I called on you, 
I now present my card and com- 
Pliments, with, How d’ye do ? 


You've given the town a pretty shock— 
The world is in your suite— 

I hear of none but you at Crock- 
Ford’s in St. James’s Street. 


The hearers, as your music floats, 
To me their wishes tell ; 

And as they catch your melting notes, 
I hear them say, ‘* Qu’en elle !”* 


Yet when myself my hand would try, 
And musical would be, 

I hardly think your “ do, re, mi” 
Equal to my do-ry. 

Some sympathy between us see— 
We both have made entrées ; 

And if your voice can reach pure E,+- 
I'll match you at purées.t 

Though you have got the gift of tune, 
Yet something still is mine ; 

Think not my soup au clair de lune 
Is nothing but moonshine ! 

No jealousy my bosom warps 
Of what to you is due ; 

For though I make a farce of carps, || 
I'll never carp at you. 





* We don’t wonder at any 4 wishing for one of 
M. Ude's quenelies, whether of chickens or of whitings . 
But the time for expressing such a desire, when listenin 
to Sontag, seems mal a-propos. We suspect a false read: 
ing for ‘* Qu’un Hell!” uttered by some consi of 
the author’s in the crush of the pit, whose Eng and 
whose bones are alike broken. 

+ Certain gnostics, whose ears are the most remarkable 
features of their heads, pretend to lay down the exact 
lines of demarcation, beyond which wig hoe cannot 
= above the lines, according to judges, is 
ts compass. 

¢ = French 5 Sethe passim, for these amiable pre- 


vegeta’ 
i See the same work, p. 119, ninth edition. 
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